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A Mountain of Possibilities 


UTofa mountain at Climax, 

Colo. , comes Molybdenum 
ore—the finest commercial steel 
alloy in the world. 


And out of this mountain of 
possibilities also comes a remark- 
able story which the Climax 
Molybdenum Company, New 
York City, hasasked Advertising 
Headquarters to tell the public. 


They want people to know 
what Molybdenum Steel 
has done—its wonderful ¢ 
performance in the light // 
weight whippet tanks {f 
and in the crankshafts ¥ 
of the Liberty Motors. 





They want people to know 
what Molybdenum Steel means 
to the motoring public in the 
form of more economical motor 
vehicles. 


For Molybdenum Steel is mak- 
ing possible far lighter weight 
and far stronger motor cars and 
trucks. Eventually, every auto- 
mobile, every motor truck, and 
every tractor will use it. 

And we will have 
the light weight, eco- 
nomical motor vehicles 
} that engineers and de- 
signers have dreamed of 
for years. 





N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Boston 





CLEVELAND Cuicaco 
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Heavy Farm Crops 


A recent government report gives promise of a big 
yield for 1920. 


Another year of great farm prosperity is thus to be 
added to the several preceding years of record- 
breaking farm income. 


No wonder over one-half of the country’s wealth is 
in the hands of farmers, although they comprise only 
one-third of our entire population. 


Advertisers should take these facts into considera- 
tion and fix their 1920 and 1921 farm paper appro- 
priations in accordance with the wealth of the farm 
market. 


Seventy per cent of the annual :arm income is pro- 
duced in the 28 states where the STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS reach 1,120,000 farm homes. 


THE STANDARD FARM PAPERS offer ad- 
vertisers a local prestige multiplied by 4 country- 
wide weekly circulation of over 1,150,000 copies. 


The Standard Farm Market 


(Over 1,150,000 Farm Homes) 


Wallaces’ Farmer Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1895 Established 1870 
The Ohio Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1848 Established 1882 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1877 Established 1870 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago Progressive Farmer 
Established 1841 _ _, Batablished 1886 — 
Pennsylvania Farmer Birmingham, Raleigh 
Established 1880 Memphis, Dallas 
The Breeder’s Gazette The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1881 Established 1843 


The Nebraska Farmer 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Western Representatives 
Stanparp Farm Papers, Inc., 
Conway Building, Chicago 


Eastern Representatives 
Wattace C. Ricwarpson, Inc., 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 





All Standard Farm Papers ave members of the A. B. C. 
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Looking Forward in Advertising 


For Those Whose Feet Are to Be Guided by the Light from the Lamp 
of the Experience of Successful Advertisers 


By Roy Dickinson 


AY back in the darkest re- 
cesses of history there lived 
a gentleman named Abd-er-Rah- 
man. This man with the unpro- 
nouncable name built the City of 
Az-Zahra, the wonder of its age. 


Not a stone remains in the fa- 


mous city to-day, and its site is 
lost in antiquity. But we do know 
something about Rahman, the 
builder of the magnificent ancient 
city. Some time after his death 
a document was found in his own 
handwriting, upon which he had 
made some notations. He had set 
down upon this scroll of papyrus 
the number of days in his reign of 
over seventy years which had 
been free from all sorrow. They 
numbered exactly fourteen. 

All of this is more or less true 
historically and seems to prove 
that it is an ancient custom for 
men to think of the unhappy days 
and the bad times they have had, 
rather than to keep their thoughts 
fixed upon how they can make 
constructive progress and profit 
by their mistakes in not making 
them over again. The same habit 
which has come down to us from 
the earliest days of antiquity 
seems to be with us to-day in 
some high places. The old habit 
is leading to some of the same 
old mistakes, and many of them 
will prove to be poor business 
policy. There is, for example, 
the kind of manufacturer who 
advertises only when he has ac- 
cumulated a large surplus as a 
result of abnormal demand. This 
type of manufacturer, when he 
hears from his sales force or his 


dealers that the “wild orgy of 
buying” has somewhat subsided, 
senses a slight deviation from the 
big demand and one of his first 
moves is a wrong one. Thinking 
of some of the unhappy days he 
has had, he very often calls in his 
advertising manager and tells him 
to cut the appropriation in half or 
to stop entirely. 

As Mr. Roy G. Owens, vice- 
president of the Lakewood Engi- 
neering Company, points out, this 
kind of manufacturer certainly 
pulls down his own house on top 
of him. It is a well-established 
fact that advertising begets confi- 
dence. It not only begets confi- 


‘dence in the concern back of the 


product advertised, but a large 
volume of advertising makes peo- 
ple confident that men are doing 
business at the old stand and 
makes them believe that good 
business is to continue. 

It is equally well established 
that business prosperity is found- 
ed on optimism and is led by the 
man who takes chances wisely. 
The rule works both ways. Mrs. 
Jones tells Mrs. Murphy over the 
back fence in a burst of confi- 
dence that her husband had. a 
slight attack of dizziness on the 
street car at noon and came home. 
By five o’clock that afternoon the 
neighborhood has the eminent and 
respectable Mr. Jones well on his 
way to a hospital ward suffering 
from alcoholic poisoning and 
general drunkenness, the result 
of imbibing moonshine. It is 
the whispering Mrs. Joneses of 
business talking gloom over the 
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back fences of commerce who 
cause most of our troubles, 

Some of these’ Mrs. Joneses of 
business are now talking gloomily 
and discussing the advisability of 
cutting down their advertising ap- 
propriations. Big national adver- 
tisers do not talk or act this way. 
They have won their position as 
leaders in the field of business not 
alone through superior advertis- 
ing, but a thing which so ‘often 
goes with it, a superior knowl- 
edge of markets and of men. The 
big dominant advertisers of 
America are certainly not talking 
cancellations these days. They 
are not the kind who advertise 
primarily to sell a product. The 
vice-president of one of America’s 
largest advertisers, a company that 
is in this classification, said re- 
cently: “If we should discontinue 
our appropriation for one year, it 
would take at least 25 per cent 
more money the following year to 
make up for the loss due to the 
absence of the twelve months.” 

He and the men like him (and 
they are the men with courage 
and vision upon whom our future 
business prosperity depends) con- 
tinually reiterate that advertising 
is an investment, not an ex- 
pense. They realize that the 
good-will value is several times 
the money value of all their ad- 
vertising expenses ; that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep on ad- 
—s in order to retail good 
will. 

As Printers’ INK says editori- 
ally this week: “You cannot build 
good will up over night, but you 
can destroy it almost overnight by 
stopping advertising.” Consistent 
year in and year out advertisers 
who have come to the position of 
dominance in their respective 
fields do not advertise for the 
direct sale. They realize that very 
often the man who advertises 
merely for direct sale has noth- 
ing after the sale is complete. If 
he builds up an advertising cam- 
paign to move goods at a certain 
price and bases his argument on 
price for making the sale at once, 
his competitor, for a few cents’ 
reduction, will get the business 
and he will have built up no good- 
will asset. 
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The president of a large West- 
ern concern in this connection 
said: “Unless we increase our ap- 
propriation continually to keep 
pace with our greater market op- 
portunities we are taking chances 
with our good will. In order to 
hold leadership we must continu- 
ally increase the appropriation, as 
we are not in the business of 
monkeying with good will, which 
is our most tangible asset.” 

The chairman of the board of 
directors of one of America’s 
largest industrial companies said 
that with nothing but their name 
they could, to-morrow, go out and 
sell stock for $20,000,000 to peo- 
ple who would back them in a 
new enterprise, because of the 
good will they had finally built 
up. Almost this entire valuation 
of $20,000,000 he attributed to 
consistent year in and year out 
advertising through various eco- 
nomic cycles of alleged overpro- 
duction and under-consumption, 
hard times, good times, bad days, 
clear days and gloomy days. He 
is not the kind of a man who 
wants to juggle with a $20,000,- 
000 investment at the expense of 
his stockholders and the hundreds 
of people in his organization who 
are dependent upon it for their 
living. 

A man who will study the 
leading advertisers in America 
will find that almost all have ar- 
rived at their positions of domi- 
nance in advertising and in their 
industry through consistent, con- 
tinuous advertising. He may also 
find out one other very interesting 
fact which it is well to take to 
heart in these days when amateur 
gloom painters are abroad in the 
land. The leaders of American 
advertising are the ones who have 
usually increased their advertising 
appropriations in times of stress. 

It is easy to look back and _re- 
member the period of reaction 
and gloom which set in imme- 
diately after the armistice was 
signed. It is also easy to remem- 
ber that the Government imme- 
diately began a campaign urging 
business men to advertise heavily. 
It asked men who were not then 
advertisers to begin advertising at 
once and asked those who were 
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N order to be permanently successful 
in a strictly commercial sense, we 
have always realized that we must ren- 
der a sound service. If our service was 
good—something above the ordinary— 
if we made service the first considera- 
tion, with proper business management, 
a good volume of business would natu- 
rally follow. And so it has proved. 


To be known as the advertising agency 
which takes excellent care of the busi- 
ness which it handles—to gain a repu- 
tation for intelligent and skillful han- 
dling of the advertising problems of our 
clients, that has been our purpose in 
the past, is our purpose today, and will 
be our purpose for the future. 


New business—yes, of course, we desire 
it, but it is the quality and efficiency of 
our service with which we shall be more 
concerned than with the amount of 
your advertising appropriation — when 
you come to us. 


This is one of a series of 15 explanatory talks 
on our organization and our facilities. The en- 
tire series in pamphlet form—‘‘Our Business 
and Yours’’—will be mailed you on request. 


THE H.K.M°&CANN COMPANY 
Advertising - 61 Broadway New York, 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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advertising to increase their adver- 
tising space. These requests were 
disseminated broadly through- 
out the press. Whether or not it 
was due to these requests or to 
other more fundamental reasons, 
great general advertising cam- 
paigns proved to the nation that 
the power of advertising is almost 
without limit. Men who had 
never advertised before found out 
quickly that advertising was really 
an investment and not an expense. 
People all over the land, seeing 
men. eager and anxious to sell 
goods and displaying them on the 
pages of newspapers and periodi- 
cals of all sorts, in the street cars, 
in outdoor display and by direct 
mail, got a sense of great stability 
which had been entirely lacking a 
few short months before. 

The opposite effect is just as 
possible. Business prosperity is 
based upon the spirit of go ahead 
optimism. A man who starts to 
cancel orders for printed matter 
and advertising space is in the 
position of a man sitting down on 
the limb of a tree who starts care- 
fully and thoroughly to saw off 
the limb upon which he is sitting. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF.SUCCESSFUL 
ADVERTISERS ARE GUIDE-POSTS 


New advertisers who came into 
advertising, some at the request 
of the Government, some to 
change their business from a war 
to a peace time basis, and all the 
newer crop of advertisers gen- 
erally, can well take a lesson from 
the experience of men who have 
built up the big successes in ad- 
vertising. If they want corrobo- 
rative evidence straight from the 
source, let them write a few let- 
ters to the outstanding successes 
in each industry which have been 
built up through consistent year 
round, year in and year out ad- 
vertising. They will surely find 
out some fundamental truths 
which may have escaped their 
notice. They will discover that 
during times of slight business de- 
pression or when a burttch of Mrs. 
Joneses predict all sorts of dire 
consequences soon to follow, is a 
time when appropriations and ex- 
penditures for advertising on the 
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part of the big leaders in industry 
have been greatly increased. The 
leaders in American industry are 
alive to the need of advertising to 
spread a spirit of optimism and 
knock out the gloom and talk of 
forebodings and fears. 

Mr. Owen, vice-president of the 
Lakewood , Engineering Co., of 
Cleveland, \quoted above, points 
out in a letter to Congressman 
Fordney that every advertiser 
who unwisely curtails his adver- 
tising intensifies business depres- 
sion. He believes that this recur- 
ring situation could be remedied 
if business could lay aside in 
times of prosperity a reserve ad- 
vertising fund to be expended 
whenever its earnings seem too 
small to justify heavy advertising 
expenditure. He believes that 
such a reserve advertising fund 
planned to keep the country from 
going through the peaks and val- 
leys of business depression and 
business prosperity should be non- 
taxable. His plan is backed by 
a lot of business publications and 
thinking men in many parts of the 
country. Yet it is almost too 
much to hope that this taxation 
plan or remission of taxation for 
a reserve can be put through im- 
mediately. 

People who wait upon Govern- 
ment legislation are very often 
bitterly disappointed. Mr. Owens’ 
suggestion is so good that every 
manufacturer should take heed of 
it immediately. In times of busi- 
ness prosperity lay aside the re- 
serve fund which shall be ex- 
pended in advertising. Never for- 
get the words of Lord Lever- 
hulme. This wily Englishman 
made a great deal of money and 
has seen a great many things hap- 
pen in his long life. He says that 
the only kind of reserve fund 
which is worth anything is the 
kind which is secured through ad- 
vertising. Listen to the man who 
has made fame and fortune by 
making a product, ‘then advertis- 
ing it: 

“The best reserve fund of any 
business is to be found in the 
good will of that business. Many 
boards of directors devote their 
surplus profits to “building up a 
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A Hint to the Wise 


There is no good reason that we have 
ever heard why a presidential election should 
slow up business—but reason or no, some 
times it does. Whether it will do so this 
year, we do not know—but if it does the 
small town folks will be less affected than 
their big town brothers and sisters. ‘‘Big 
Business’’ and those who are connected 
with. it are usually the chief sufferers. 


The subscribers to THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN live in the small towns, and they 
will continue doing business as usual during 
the coming struggle to see whether the 
country is to be saved by the Republicans 
or the Democrats. A Big Audience—at a 
low rate—for advertisers in THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 





Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCurpy, Mgr. W. F. Harine, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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strong reserve fund,” which fund 
is generally invested in what again 
are called ‘gilt-edge’ securities. 
These same directors are then 
kept busy for many years after- 
ward to write down out of fur- 
ther surplus profits the cost price 
of these same ‘gilt-edge’ securities 
to falling market values. Should 
the business have to meet and 
overcome difficulties, or have to 
face frenzied competition, and the 
directors decide that their policy 
ought to be to draw somewhat 
upon these ‘reserves,’ they find 
they cannot realize on them with- 
out serious injury and loss of the 
confidence of their shareholders 
in the reputation and standing of 
the business; or, in other words, 
serious loss of ‘good will.’ 

“These reserves are mere win- 
dow dressings. They cannot be 
described as reserves in any sense 
of the word, and to do so is an 
act of self-deception. 

“They are not reserves of 
strength, and even to reduce them 
in amount in order to employ 
these reserve funds in meeting 
any emergency would be a sui- 
cidal policy. In these circum- 
stances directors find out that they 
must choose between being killed 
by competition or dying by sui- 
cide, and that there is no alter- 
native. 


SURPLUS BEST INVESTED IN ADVER- 
TISING 


“Now I hold strongly that the 
best investment for surplus profits 
is to expend them on judicious 
advertising, wisely and carefully 
planned, and executed with origi- 
nality and forcefulness. These 
same surplus profits invested 
wisely in advertising then become 
a real ‘gilt-edge’ security, and a 
solid reserve of strength to meet 
days of difficulty, and to overcome 
quietly but irresistibly and surely 
the most frenzied of competition, 
and the business thus provided 
with reserve strength stands 
four-square to meet and overcome 
every attack.” 

Prominent advertisers of the 
country at the present moment 
have a big opportunity. Let them 
lead all progressive men, adver- 
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tisers and non-advertisers, to a 
realization that now is the time to 
go forward. For every cancella- 
tion made by a timid advertiser 
who has not yet won _ his 
spurs, let there also be a doubling 
of the appropriation by a man 
who knows the right time to 
double. Then courage will take 
the place of weak-kneed pessim- 
ism. The grey fog of gloom 
shall be dissipated and the clear 
light of optimism based on ex- 
perience will lead us to a long 
period of sound business ex- 
pansion. 





Two New Accounts for Wood, 
Putnam & Wood 


The Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, 
Boston, will handle the advertising ac- 
counts of the American Forestry Com- 
pany, of Framingham and Boston, and 
the G. R. Godfrey Company, of Gardner, 
Mass., manufacturer of ‘“Wear-Proof” 
belts and “Horsenauto” harness. 

This agency will place the advertis- 
ing recruiting campaign of the New 
England Department of the United 
States Shipping Board. 


Will Sell Army Canned Meats 
at Pre-War Prices 


The War Department has announced 
plans for the largest sale of canned 
meat ever conducted in this country. 
The meats will be sold at prices even 
lower than those existing before the 
war. The sale will be conducted by 
mayors and municipal officials and 
postmasters of every city and town in 
the country. 








Fernald Made Treasurer of 
“The Christian Herald” 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of The Christian Herald, New 
York, on July 16, Luther D. Fernald, 
business manager of that publication, 
was elected treasurer. 


W. B. Downes Joins Collin 
Armstrong, Inc. 

Wilbur B. Downes, recently with 

Murray Howe & Co., New York, has 


joined the production department’ staff 
of Collin Armstrong, Inc., of that city. 


“Forbes” Acquires “Odd Lot 
Review” 


The publishers of Forbes, New York, 
have acquired the Odd Lot Review, 
New York, a weekly publication de- 
voted chiefly to investment and finan- 
cial matters. 
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People Have Become “Standard- 
ized” by Advertising 






“Like Peas in a Pod,” from Cape Cod to the Golden Gate 


By J. M. Campbell 


ONE of Europe’s greatest at- 
tractions in the days before 
the war was that every country 
had its own individual architec- 
ture, its own code of etiquette, its 
own peculiar’ customs, its own 
style of dress. 

You could get aboard a railroad 
train or diligence in a little town 
in Italy or Switzerland or Aus- 
tria and, an hour or two later, 
set foot in another little town 
across the frontier, where every- 
thing — houses language, clothes 
—were as different as could be 
imagined. 

At no time could one find any- 
thing of this kind in this country. 
There were differences, of course, 
but as compared with Europe, they 
were insignificant. To-day, these 
differences are practically non- 
existent. In Maine and Califor- 
nia, in Oregon and Florida—and 
everywhere between—men and 
women have become standardized. 
They are like peas in a pod. You 
cannot tell by the clothes he wears 
whether a man lives in Portland, 
Me., or Portland, Ore. Even dif- 
ferences in speech are not so great 
as they were a quarter of a cen- 


tury ago. 
This is due, I think, to two 
things: (1) the tremendous in- 


crease in travel which has oc- 
curred in recent years, and (2) 
the tremendous influence of na- 
tional advertising. 

Speaking of travel, I am re- 
minded of an interesting talk I 
had recently with a railroad man 
who, as he expressed it, “com- 
mutes regularly between New 
York and San Francisco.” On his 
monthly trips across the conti- 
nent, he told me, he spends a few 
days in certain cities en route. 
His statement was this: “I esti- 
mate that there are, at the pres- 
ent time, three million people 
‘milling around’ in the United 
States. 


They seem to have all 





10 


kinds of money. I presume they 
have homes somewhere, but they 
are not occupying them. They are 
just moving around from place to 
place, living in hotels or boarding 
houses or renting apartments or 
cottages for a few months at a 
time. I figure that no small part 
of the present unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in housing and living costs 
are due to them. They are not pro- 
ducing. They boost food prices, 
for they insist on having the best 
there is. Not only that, but to all 
intents and purposes they are oc- 
cupying two places at one time— 
their own homes, which are empty, 
and those they rent elsewhere.” 

This man may be guilty of ex- 
aggeration when he says that three 
million people are “milling around” 
the country. But if one-tenth of 
that number are doing what he 
says they are, the condition is an 
unhealthy one. 


EVEN SEEM TO THINK ALIKE 


There can be no room for dif- 
ferences of opinion as to what the 
effects of advertising have been in 
the way of standardizing the’ 
people of the United States. They 
wear the same sort of clothes, 
they eat much the same sort of 
food, they do the same things in 
the same way. They even seem 
to think alike. 

I cannot prove the statement, but 
I am willing to wager that the 
sales, per capita, of nationally- 
advertised clothes, pianos, toilet 
articles, canned foods, underwear, 
tires, motor cars, shoes, hosiery, 
talking machines, etc., are pretty 
much the same the country over 
—allowance being made, of course, 
for differences in the wealth of 
the different States. 

In this task of standardization, 
the chain stores—cigar, drug, 5 
and 10 cents and general—have 
been a factor. Less than a month 
ago I made a trip by rail and 
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It’s Being Done 
Not only on the crowded floors of 
big city ball-rooms are feet tickling 
and bodies swaying to the rhythms of 
the dance. It's swept the country like 
a flame—they re dancing in Maine— 
in Oregon—in Kansas. Wherever 
there's a phonograph and young folks— 
well, they simply can't stop. 





Throughout America there are 
200,000 fruit farmers—all doing well. 
They can afford the little extras that 
make life worth while and they pay 
for the best. That's the reason that 
during the first six months of 1920 


7,245 lines of 
Phonograph advertising 


appeared in the pages of the AMERI- 
CAN FRUIT GROWER. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 
Guaranteed minimum circulation, 200,000 monthly 


Members of Agricultural Publishers Association 
Members of Agricultural Editors Association 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
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automobile through certain states 
in the Trans-Mississippi region 
and I found that Woolworth, the 
United Cigar Stores Company, 
Penney and the A. D. S. are as 
well represented there as in the 
East. I found the same brands of 
tooth-paste on sale in Enid, Okla., 
as in Scranton, Pa.; the same elec- 
tric devices; the same ready-made 
garments; the same _ breakfast 
foods; the same sorts of furni- 
ture; the same shaving soaps; the 
same underwear. And I am sure 
that if I had gone further west— 
to Colorado or California—pre- 
cisely the same thing would have 
been found. 

We have, of coursé¢, lost some- 
thing through standardization. 
There is, in the United States— 
except perhaps in the South and 
in certain isolated sections of the 
Far West—very little “local col- 
or.” But it is equally true that 
standardization has _ simplified, 
very greatly, the advertisers’ prob- 
lem. He can start out with the 
knowledge that a very large per- 
centage of the people of the 
United States react to the same ap- 
peal. In this State or that, be- 
cause of greater prosperity, which 
means greater buying power, a 
larger percentage of men and 
women will do what he wants 
them to do. He does not need to 
be told that those are the States 
in which he should make a spe- 
cial effort. But he does not, as 
in Europe, have to combat differ- 
ent languages, different customs, 
different traditions. People are 
like peas in a pod. 





Cost-Mark Law Enacted by 
Idaho City 


Merchants of Pocatello, Idaho, are 
now compelled, by an ordinance re- 
cently passed by the city council, to 
mark cost and selling price plainly on 
all goods, without code, before it is 
lawful for them to dispose of any mer- 
chandise. : 

A committee appointed by the mayor 
will have full authority to investigate 
any merchant’s books at any time, the 
committee consisting of a representa- 
tive merchant from every line of indus- 
try, and women from the various wom- 
en’s organizations. : 

Merchants of the city, it is stated, 
will be given a reasonable time to pre- 
pare their stocks. 
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P. L.—100% 
S. E. Lerrx 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE, ASSOCIATED 
2 FARM PAPERS 
New York, June 28, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
had not overlooked the valuable 
editorial in Printers’ Inx for June 24, 
I think it is very much worth while 
and hope it will be carefully noted by 
the many publishers of farm papers 
who are reading Printers’ Inx. I ex- 
pect you will hear from some of them. 
To my way of thinking, Printers’ 
Ink is about as near 100 per cent as 
one can hope to get when it comes to 
filling the mission of a real business 
publication. I seldom find a _ worth- 
while sales or advertising manager who 
is not a reader of Printers’ Inx. You 
earn this popularity, to an unusual de- 
gree, by your editorial excellence. 
S. E. Lerrn, 





R. D. Smith Joins J. Walter 
Thompson ‘Co. 


Ray D. Smith, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of The Dal- 
Ray Corporation, advertising service, 
Buffalo, is now with the Chicago office 
- the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
ne. 

The Dal-Ray Corporation has discon- 
tinued business. 


L. B. Kritcher, Art Director, 
Rauh Agency 


L. B. Kritcher has been appointed art 
director for the Richard*S. Rauh Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. This agency has . 
secured the account of the Thimbo 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of “Thimbo,” a thimble 
that cuts thread. 





Construction Machinery Ac- 
count for Drew Agency 


The Waterloo Construction Ma- 
chinery Company, Waterloo, Ia., maker 
of concrete mixers, hoists and con- 
tractors’ equipment, has put its adver 
tising account in the hands of the Drew 
Agency, of Waterloo. 


Death of Charles S. Gleed, 
Kansas City Publisher 


Charles S. Gleed, one of the owners 
of the Kansas City Journal, died July 
25, aged 64 years. In 1884 he became 
editor of the Denver Daily Tribune and 
later president of the Kansas City 
ou 3 








Edward Stendel Joins Jerome 
J. Klapka 


Edward Stendel, formerly with Bert 
L. White Company and Rogers & Co., 
Chicago, is now with Jerome J. 
Klapka Company, Inc., Chicago artists, 
as vice-president. 
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The Best Trade-Mark 
in the United States 


Do you know of any device, em- 
blem or trade-mark that tells its 
own story more effectively than this 





famous family group which from 
coast to coast has come to mean 


The Youth’s Companion Family? 


It is one of the exceptional instances where 
a story-telling illustration speaks to the 
mind with a power that words cannot equal 


A Trade-Mark that tells the whole story of The 
Youth’s Companion’s Big, 5-plus Families 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, For All the Family 
Boston, Massachusetts 


New York Office: 1701 Flatiron Building Chicago Office: 122 So. Michigan Boulevard } 
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Johns-Manville 
and Collier’s 















»| As in past years 
=| Collier’s is one of 
the strongest fac- 
=f tors in the 1920 
-| Johns-Manville 
. | national advertising 
: campaign. 

‘|! Collier's 

= THE ‘NATIONAL ‘WEEKLY 





J. E. WituaMs, Advertising Manager 
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owe TIRE SITUATION 
| Or 3 8.0, (9 OWS; 


IME was, and only a short time ago, when the tire manufacturer 

ran a page or double page Ad in a great periodical, the primary 

purpose of which, so far as Baltimore was concerned, was to bring 
out an inquiry from many who wanted to sell that particular tire in 
Baltimore. 


Nowadays, with a certain district in Baltimore almost wholly a distributing instead 
of a retail center for tires, and with all of the best advertised tires selling to Baiti 
more consumers through anywhere from a dozen to fifty outlets, scattered all over 
the city, the advertising which interests distributors and retailers alike is advertising 
that will make the most pronounced impression on the consumer. In other words, 
advertising in the tire business is very rapidly getting down to a brass tack propo 
sition, stripped of all non-essentials, as to what type of advertising will sell the mos 
goods to the ultimate consumer. 


Powerful, definitized NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING WILL DO IT —adver 
tising concentrated in a SPECIFIC medium of intense circulation, like the NEWS, 
for instance, that dominates the market and gets close to the people 365 days of the 
year, supporting at the same time, distributors and retailers, through which support 
the tire manufacturer can get 100% selling co-operation! 





Keep your tires moving in Baltimore by dominating the NEWS, which has 
an intensified circulation of 100,000, ——- to the 100,000 automobiles 
in Maryland, 50% of which are in Baltimore. 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 
. EB. LUTZ 


DAN A. CARROLL 1 
Eastern resentative estern 

Tribune Building First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
New York A Wate Chicage 


Advertising Mareor 
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Why the Promised Big Railroad 
Advertising Drive Is Held Up 


In the Meantime, Many Railroads Are Doing Things Advertisingly 


By J. G. 


HE first day of September is 
now the sure tip for the be- 
ginning of that grand scramble 
for business which has been ex- 
pected of the railroads ever since 
the Government returned them to 


private control on March 1. 
About the time Uncle Sam 
abandoned the throttle of the 


United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration and permitted the presi- 
dents of the various lines again 
to assume control of their sys- 
tems, it was generally supposed 
that competition would start im- 
mediately. The so-called Cum- 
mins-Esch bill, which became the 
Transportation Act of 1920, 
breathed the spirit of competition. 
Old traffic war horses, who had 
fumed and suffered under Govern- 
ment control because they could 
not go out and get the business 
going to a competitor, but which 


might have been theirs, were 
champing at the bit and eager for 
the fray. 


It was a luring and lurid story 
they pictured in the traffic clubs, 
the advertising clubs, the boards 
of trade, chambers of commerce 
and other spots where transporta- 
tion salesmen often gathered, 
back in the ides of March. They 
saw competition outdone. Even 
executives predicted business 
would be sought as it had never 
been sought before. Offices in the 
best and newest buildings in every 
important ‘city in the country 
were sought, advertising agencies 
were appointed and copy sharks 
began the preparaton of great 
spreads, passenger men resumed 
calling trains by names instead of 
numbers and it seemed as if the 
traveler going to a point served 
by more than one line was in for 
a jolly time before he bought his 
ticket between the importunings 
of representatives of competing 
railroads. 

Then something went wrong. 


17 


Mr. 


Condon 


In the first place, the guaranty 
period caused a pause and some 
consideration. The framers of 
the railroad law, realizing the 
acute financial situation of most 
of the carriers, wisely had in- 
cluded a section in the law pro- 
viding that for six months after 
the end of Government control 
railroad companies desiring it 
might receive the same income 
that had been made them as 
rental by the Government while 
Mr. McAdoo and his successor, 
Hines, were at the head of 
the nation’s transportation sys- 
tem. Most of the railroads 
promptly accepted the guarantee. 
They realized that the prevailing 
freight rates had not been sufh- 
cient to meet expenses under 
Government control, and they 
knew there was hardly a class of 
railroad employees, except the 
officers, which was not clamoring 


loudly and insistently for in- 
creases in wages. The officers 
wanted the increases, too, of 


course, but being unorganized, 
their clamor was faint and lost in 
the more resounding tumult of 
the unions’ members. 

Acceptance of the guarantee 
aroused the question as to what 
was to be done regarding the 
solicitation of business, either 
through agents: or advertising. 
The public had made one of its 
greatest kicks against the railroad 
administration because of the 
difficulty it had experienced in get- 
ting information. There was a 
demand for the reopening of 
offices which had been closed at 
the beginning of the career of the 
railroad administration. Most 
executives were in a quandary as 
to what to do under the circum- 
stances. The Government was 
planning to scrutinize all their ex- 
penses during the guaranty period, 
and there was no assurance that 
expenses for off-line offices, ad- 
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vertising and other forms of so- 
licitation would be accepted as 
legitimate. On the contrary many 
feared these expenses would be 
regarded as improper, and if in- 
curred, the owning corporations 
would be called upon to assume 
them. This was by no means de- 
sirable. 

Preservation of good will cre- 
ated in former years, however, 
demanded that something be done. 
Compromises were decided upon 
by a number of the managements. 
Offices were opened in many of 
the larger traffic producing cen- 
tres, ample forces were organized 
to give business men in these 
places the information and advice 
they needed regarding transporta- 
tion matters, and incidentally to 
obtain for their lines such com- 
petitive traffic as could easily be 
diverted in that direction. 

But this solution left the ques- 
tion of advertising still uncared 
for, and not a passenger traffic 
man hardly was to be found who 
did not regard publicity as neces- 
sary. Discussions on the subject 
were under way on many lines 
when the outlaw strikes began, 
and then hopes for early railroad 
advertising went glimmering. 
Government control ended March 
1, the switchmen and those they 
prevailed upon to follow them be- 
gan to crowd into the news on 
April 1. 

It may be argued that a time of 
trouble for the transportation 
lines, such as the switchmen’s 
strike precipitated, was the time 
for the railroads to advertise. It 
is possible, but few railroad execu- 
tives will be inclined to agree. 
Service on many lines was para- 
lyzed, manufacturers and other 
business men were demanding 
more cars for the handling of 
their shipments, railroad employees 
were quitting work because their 
wages had not been raised as they 
believed President Wilson had in- 
tended they should, and the trans- 
portation executives were telling 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion freight rates must be ad- 
vanced if the companies were to 
be kept out of bankruptcy and be 
enabled to provide the nation’s 
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business with the service so. vital 
to its prosperity. 

And so spring passed into sum- 
mer, 


DID NOT STOP ADVERTISING ENTIRELY 


Advertising by individual rail- 
roads did not stop entirely, how- 
ever. Brave spirits in many or- 
ganizations succeeded in doing 
something to keep their lines be- 
fore the public. Travelers had to 
have time-tables, even the Gov- 
ernment had recognized that. It 
is true the folders of the Rail- 
road. Administration had been 
gloomy, standardized affairs, but 
at least they gave the schedules 
of trains. With the duty of get- 
ting out new folders in the hands 
of the individual railroads, the 
opportunity was seized upon to do 
something. Old-time color schemes 
returned to the covers of most 
of the folders, and pages inside 
devoted some space to telling of 
the equipment on the traffic de- 
partment’s favorite trains—the 
ones with the names—the scenic 
advantages of the line and numer- 
ous little suggestions calculated to 
lure the prospective traveler who 
is none too sure as,to what line 
he will use. 

Warm weather also brought in- 
dividual summer books. The 
Railroad Administration last sum- 
mer issued books for particular 
regions, mentioning lines only 
casually. Without the Adminis- 
tration it was incumbent upon the 
individual railroads to be certain 
the public received full informa- 
tion in deciding upon annual vaca- 
tions and the booklets were made 
as attractive as the size of appro- 
priations and railroad advertising 
agents could make them. 

But summer books and time- 
table folders have had to carry 
the greater part of the burden. 
Newspaper columns have seen lit- 
tle railroad advertising of the 
play spots along their lines. 

In some instances, hotel owners 
and boards of trade in the larger 
resorts have combined and _ suc- 
ceeded in getting railroads to 
make a contribution toward a joint 
advertisement of a section or re- 
sort, but there has been practical- 
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ly none of that old-time good- 
looking copy the railroads used 
to scatter through newspaper and 
magazine pages, the kind which 
forced a man to sit -down and 
write for more particulars about 
the fishing or the golf, or sent his 
wife in search of rates, train 
schedules, etc. 

Of course, there has been some 
newspaper advertising of particu- 
lar things. New trains put on by 
some of the lines, old trains re- 
stored by others, reduced rate ex- 
cursions, changes in schedules, etc. 
have caused the lines to buy limit- 
ed space. The handsome advertis- 
ing done by the New York Central 
soon after Government control 
ended, and temporarily held up, is 
now being resumed, the first of a 
new series having just appeared. 

The Central Railroad of New 
Jersey has conducted a_ small 
campaign featuring its New York- 
Philadelphia service in attractive 
fashion. “A few minutes on the 
river to cool you off” and “Pano- 
ramic view of the greatest sky- 
line in the world” are the alluring 
references to the ferry ride from 
New York to Jersey City which 
goes with the trip. Instead of ad- 
mitting the ferry ride as a disa- 
bility as compared with the all- 
rail service its competitor, the 
Pennsylvania, offers, the Jersey 
Central advertises it as an added 
advantage. The familiar “Every 
Hour on the Hour” and “Your 
Watch Is Your Timetable” are 
missing from the advertising, ‘but 
the Jersey Central has not as yet 
restored all of the New York- 
Philadelphia service it had before 
Government control. Later, per- 
haps, these slogans will find their 
way back into Jersey Central 
copy. 

There has been considerable di- 
rect by mail advertising to ticket 
agents by the Western lines. The 
man behind the counter who lays 
out the routes for tourists usually 
has a big say in the choice of rail- 
roads to be used, and even though 
newspaper advertising has been 
under a cloud, the ticket seller has 
not been forgotten by the general 
passenger agent who wants the 
business he controls. Some attrac- 
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tive mailing cards have been got- 
ten out by the Santa Fe—always 
a leader in handsome publicity; 
the Rock Island, Northern Pacific, 
the M. K. & T., etc. The Santa 
Fe’s advertising is addressed di- 
rectly “Mr. Ticket Agent” and 
points out that the thousands 
going West this summer should 
use the Santa Fe for the various 
scenic and other reasons the man- 
agement has advertised for years 
and which are enumerated in 
fascinating detail in the circular, 
including “Fred Harvey meals all 
the way.” 


PUBLICITY FOR RAILROAD MEN 


While many of these circulars 
are elaborately designed and there 
is a rich use of color on several 
of them, practically all are techni- 
cal—publicity for railroad men 


only and written largely in the 


vernacular of the tariffs, 

Probably the most interesting 
drive of the period, however, has 
been made by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Detroit and in that 
vicinity. Pennsylvania passenger 
trains are still comparatively an 
innovation in Detroit. The line 
does not get into the city by a 
number of miles, and Pennsylvania 
locomotives and the familiar ma- 
hogany-colored cars travel over 
the rails of the Pere Marquette 
Railroad to reach the Michigan 
metropolis. Detroit always has 
been a greatly desired goal of the 
Pennsylvania, however, and the 
arrangement it has made with the 
Pere Marquette, which will make 
it an important factor in the 
transportation situation in the hub 
of the automobile world, undoubt- 
edly is a source of joy to its 
management. The occasion of the 
departure of the first train from 
the Pere Marquette station, a 
month or so ago, was made a 
notable one. There was a band 
on hand, moving pictures were 
taken, and by large newspaper 
advertisements and otherwise it 
was sought to impress upon De- 
troiters that their city had offi- 
cially been put upon the railroad 
map that bears the familiar red 
keystone. 

Now there are sleeping cars 
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running daily between Detroit and 
Philadelphia, Washington and 
even New York, via the Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Pennsylvania likes 
it known that it is part and parcel 
of Detroit now and is expecting 
both passenger and freight pat- 
ronage in a field which has always 
been regarded as more or less ex- 
clusive New York Central terri- 
tory through the latter’s control of 
the Michigan Central. 

This is a big fight the Pennsyl- 
vania has taken upon itself, and 
the results will be watched with 
keen interest, not only by railroad 
men, but by advertising men as 
well. 

The New York Central—or the 
Michigan Central, they are the 
same thing in Detroit—is a popu- 
lar institution there. Within a few 
years it has constructed a tunnel 
under the Detroit River, electri- 
fied the line between Detroit and 
Windsor and built a huge passen- 
ger station and office building. 
The latter has been of particular 
advantage to the city. When the 
site of the new station was an- 
nounced many thought the rail- 
road was going miles out of the 
way. Even the short time which 
has elapsed has demonstrated that 
the men who planned that station 
knew what they were doing. Al- 
most over night, just as they do 
‘ everything else there, Detroit ex- 
panded and took the station to its 
bosom. It has been a big aid in 
developing the city, and Detroit- 
ers will not be likely to forget it 
soon. 

The Pennsylvania is not neces- 
sarily asking Detroit to forget the 
rights of its older rival; it is say- 
ing nothing about them, but it is 
taking definite steps to make an 
important impression on Detroit 
on its own account. The fact that 
it is planning to spend $10,000,000 
improving its terminals and other 
facilities about Detroit has not 
been kept a deep-dyed secret, ‘and 
recently, as its plans matured and 
it was able to arrange for through 
sleeping cars to Washington, Phil- 
adelphia and New York, it has 
taken large and consistent space 
in the newspapers calling atten- 
tion to its service. 
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But the Pennsylvania has not 
stopped there. Its traffic people, 
after looking the situation over, 
apparently decided that the De- 
troit Consolidated Ticket Office 
looked too much like a New York 
Central proposition. The public, 
to all.intents and purposes, has 
liked the McAdoo plan for one 
general ticket office, and it required 
considerable nerve to buck this 
idea. The Pennsylvania’s pur- 
poses were too important to it- 
self, however, to let anything like 
this stand in the way. The answer 
is that it has announced its with- 
drawal from the Consolidated. 

Large centrally located offices, 
identified in the mind of the pub- 
lic as railroad offices in the days 
before Federal control, have been 
leased, and the Pennsylvania is 
preparing to move in. But the 
likes of the public have not been 
entirely ignored in the plan. The 
Pennsylvania has succeeded in pre- 
vailing upon the Pere Marquette 
and the Wabash also to turn their 
backs upon the Consolidated. They 
will go with the Pennsylvania to 
the new stand, which will be 
known as the “Union Ticket 
Office.” Traveling Detroiters may 
have their choice noW of patroniz- 
ing a “Consolidated” or a 
“Union.” Within a few months it 
is probable only railroad men will 
recall which was the first in the 
field. 

Leaving the Consolidated Ticket 


Office is nothing. new for the Wa-* 


bash. The management of this 
railroad made a similar move at 
Chicago, departing from the big 
Jackson Boulevard establishment 
immediately following the end of 
Federal control. The Chicago & 
Northwestern made a_ similar 
move at that time and both of 
these lines now occupy their own 
individual city ticket offices. Other 
Chicago lines so far have shown 
no disposition to follow suit. In 
New York and in most of the 
other larger cities where Consoli- 
dated offices have flourished, all 
of the railroads continue under 
the McAdoo arrangement. 
While railroads of the United 
States, possibly excepting the 
(Continued on page 25) 
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The firm that sells the most paint in 


Philadelphia 


(the third largest market in the U. S.) is the one that will 
tell Philadelphians where they can buy it. 


If you have your paint on sale in Philadelphia it is a 
mistake for you to refrain from constantly telling con- 
sumers where they can purchase it. 

This sales-making truth was forcibly illustrated by 
the efforts of a house owner in Philadelphia to get some 
paint of a certain make. 

Inquiry in different paint, hardware, housefurnishing 
and department stores failed to locate the brand asked 
for, but each had a certain kind that he was pushing and 
recommended as “‘just as good.” 

400,000 dwellings, 16,000 manufacturing places, 
48,000 stores, etc., in Philadelphia, and many more thou- 
sands in the cities and towns in the Philadelphia trading 
territory, are constant consumers of paint. 

Educate these people to know your paint, to specify it 
when they make contracts for painting, or do their own 
painting, but above all, tell them where they can buy it. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


You -can at one cost reach the greatest number of 
possible consumers in the Philadelphia territory by con- 
centrating your advertising in the newspaper ‘nearly 
everybody reads” — 


The Bulletin 


Net paid average circulation for the six months ending 
April 1, 1920, as per U. S. Post Office report: 466,732 
copies a day. 





Ph In No prize, premium, coupon More than one-half 
iladelphia or other artificial methods the people in the 
nearly everybody 


reads the 2 
Bulletin’ have ever been used by cars “Made in 


° ” 
The Bulletin. Fiiiadsiphia 


of stimulating circulation U. S. ride in street 
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SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS _ 


The Cleveland Press 


“First Newspaper 5th City” 
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First in Daily Circulation and Advertising Volume 


A new record was established in June for volume of 
local display advertising carried by the respective daily 
papers for Cleveland merchants. ( 


The Press Published f 
1,085,014 Lines fi 


Exceeding 2nd paper (morning) 429,688 lines 7 
Exceeding 3rd paper (evening) 284,634 lines 





In June, Cleveland’s six greatest department stores 
placed their advertising as follows: 


THE PRESS Second Paper Third Pape 





j The Halle Bros, Co......... 3,752 inches 3,676 inches 3,711 inches 
/ ee a 2,855 inches 3,726 inches 2,872 inches 
1 The May Co...:...02...00+. 7,945 inches 3,729 inches _—7,630 inches 
The Bailey Co.............. 6,468 inches 159 inches 6,208 inches 
The Wm. Taylor Son Co.... 5,588 inches 3,302 inches 5,258 inches 
The John Meckes Sons Co.. 905 inches 163 inches 


27,313 inches 14,592 ied 25,842 inches S 
The Press has more home-delivered, home-read 


circulation than all other Cleveland dailies 
COMBINED! 
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families who know what they want, and 
who are willing and able to pay the full, 
fair price for it. The circulation of Scripps 
Newspapers is built upon the rock of reader- 


GS “tamities Newspapers reach a million 


faith. 


The twenty-two Scripps newspapers are: 


Akron Press 


Cleveland Press 


Cincinnati Post 


Columbus Citizen 
Covington (Ky.) Post 


Dallas Dispatch 
Denver Express 


Des Moines News 
Evansville Press 


Houston Press 


Los Angeles Record 





Memphis Press 
Oklahoma News 


Portland (Ore.) News 


Sacramento Star 
San Diego Sun 


San Francisco Daily News 


Seattle Star 
Spokane Press 
Tacoma Times 
Terre Haute Post 
Toledo News-Bee 


Foreign Advertising Department 


Union National Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Office: Marsrivce Bupe. 


Chicago Office: 1st Natt. Banx Btpo. 
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The Focal Point 


The distinctive function of newspaper 
advertising is this: 


It Jocalizes sales effort. 


The more closely the newspaper localizes 
its circulation, the more efficiently it per- 
forms that function. 


That is its great strength. That is its 
true power. 


The: highest point of concentration 
reached by any newspaper in the United 
States is attained by The Chicago Daily 
News. 


94% of its 400,000 daily circulation is in 
the city and suburbs of Chicago—the most 
compact newspaper circulation inthe 
country. 


No market in America is capable of such 
intensive development. In no newspaper can 
the full force of advertising effort be so 
economically applied as in 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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Pennsylvania, remain quiet, it can- 
not be said that the Canadian 
roads are sleeping. The situation 
to the north is an interesting one. 
Mention has heretofore been made 
in Printers’ INK of the passenger 
service campaign of the Canadian 
Pacific in the United States. Some 
question was raised then as to 
what the attitude of the Canadian 
Government railroads would be on 
this subject. It will be recalled 
that the Government, already in 
possession of a sizable railroad 
system, is now in the throes of 
taking over the Grand Trunk and 
assimilating it with the lines it 
already had nationalized. The 
answer has appeared recently in 
goodly sized copy in various news- 
papers in the United States adver- 
tising a passenger line to the Pa- 
cific coast representing a combina- 
tion of the Grand Trunk and the 
other Canadian national rail- 
ways. 

The copy outlines a route be- 
tween Toronto and Vancouver 
and Prince Rupert showing the 
important cities reached, and gives 
a time-table which includes the 
leaving time of connecting trains 
over the Lehigh Valley from New 
York, the Reading from Philadel- 
phia and the Baltimore & Ohio 
from Baltimore and Washington. 
The subtlety’ of this shows in the 
fact that the New York Central 
works in close connection with the 
Canadian Pacific out of New York 
and the Pennsylvania enjoys a 
similar advantage out of Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. The Canadian Government 


may be running the railroad, but: 


it is not overlooking any of the 
solicitation methods of a private- 
ly owned corporation. It is quite 
needless to say that the Canadian 
Pacific is not a Government owned 
road. 

Apparently there is no intention 
upon the part of the Government 
that the prestige and good will of 
the Grand Trunk shall be lost 
simply because the line has been 
nationalized. It is true the ad- 
vertisement bears the name of 
the Canadian National Railways, 
but the Grand Trunk is there, 
too. “Canadian National—Grand 
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Trunk New Service Across Can- 
ada,” is the headline. And more 
important still, the old familiar 
trade-mark which has served to 
identify the advertising of the 
Grand Trunk for years, with its 
peculiar tilt—as if it had slipped 
when the printer made up the 
form—vies with the lesser-known 
trade-mark of the Canadian Na- 
tional. 

In the meanwhile railroad ad- 
vertising men in the United States 
and those who work with them 
in agencies, studios and print 
shops, are keeping their eyes on 
September 1. The guaranty pe- 
riod ends August 31. After that 
day each line will be dependent 
upon its own efforts for its in- 
come, with the understanding that 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will make certain that 
rates are made which will insure 
the railroads a living wage. Under 
the Transportation Act the Com- 
mission has greater regulatory 
powers over the railroads than 
ever before, but it is generally 
believed the commissioners will 
sense the nation-wide desire for 
competition in the industry and 
offer no hindrance to a legitimate 
competition for business—making 
sure only that the competition 
does not become wasteful. That 
the public welcomes the better 
service which goes with this state 
of affairs undoubtedly will be the 
controlling fact. 

In the meanwhile the situation 
has generally improved. The out- 
law strike is over. The Labor 
Board has announced increases in 
wages for railroad employees who 
deserve them, insuring, it is hoped, 
a happy and contented rank and 
file. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, after extended hear- 
ings, has taken under considera- 
tion, and is expected before Au- 
gust 31 to announce adequate in- 
creases in freight rates, placing 
the railroad companies in a stable 
financial condition and restoring 
again, it is hoped, that old-time 
railroad credit which made trans- 
portation securities all they should 
be and made possible the advance- 
ment and development of the in- 
dustry. 

















How Will the Jobber Elimination 
Policy Affect Advertising? 






Will the Action of the Procter & Gamble Company in Eliminating the 
Jobber Cause the Wholesale Distributor to Say: “Beware 
of Advertised Goods’’? 


By Leon Allen 


N the outskirts of Cincinnati 
is a spotless town called Ivory- 
dale—founded and owned by the 
organization of which Colonel 
William Cooper Procter is head. 
Ivorydale is a child of advertis- 
ing. It is on the map because mil- 
lions of people have been fed on 
“99 44-100% pure” and “It Floats” 
slogans from birth. 

Because of this, Ivory soap 
business policies affect not only 
the Procter & Gamble Company, 
but they react upon all advertisers 
and re-echo down through adver- 
tising halls with thunderous 
sound. 

Up to a few years ago the Proc- 
ter & Gamble organization leaned 
entirely upon the wholesale gro- 
cers of the country and its great 
strength was established through 
co-operative effort with the vari- 
ous wholesale organizations. 

At that time, however, it took 
over the direct sale of its product 
in the Eastern territory, congested 
New York and New England of- 
fering a splendid field for eco- 
nomical close retailer contact. 
Presumably this departure was a 
feeler, for in June the Procter & 
Gamble Distributing Company an- 
nounced the total divorce of the 

& G. organization from its 
wholesaling connections, and stat- 
ed that beginning July Ist they 
would distribute direct through- 
out the United States. 

Ordinarily, what position a 
manufacturer takes concerns him- 
self alone, but this step by this 
national advertiser of long stand- 
ing has touched off a_ business 
war that promises to involve a 
whole lot of innocent bystanders 
who as yet do now know that 
hostilities are on. The wholesale 
grocers feel that Brutus has be- 
trayed them and that a stand must 
be taken here and now. As they 





see it, if P. & G. get by with this 
attack, the wholesale grocerymen 
of America must fold up their 
tents, like the Arabs, and fade 
away, and they do not intend to 
let their betrayal go unnoticed. 
The New York Wholesale Gro- 
cers are sending out a letter that 
reads like the Verdun challenge of 
the French — “They shall not 
pass.” 
COULD NOT ASK FOR A BOYCOTT 


To ask for a boycott of P. & 
G. merchandise would trespass the 
law, so the secretary contents him- 
self with a couple of paragraphs 
which are gems of suggestive 
thought: 

“Procter & Gamble announce to 
all wholesalers and all retailers, 
in fact to the country, that they 
will sell to retailers. They also 
have suggested that they can do 
the work more cheaply. It occurs 
to me, therefore, that since they 
have announced they will do this 
work and can do it more cheaply, 
they ought to do it all. Their an- 
nouncement seems to imply this, 
and we will assume that they in- 
tend to give the consumer the 
benefit of any saving they think 
they can effect. Surely, then, 
there is economic waste, both to 
the trade and the public, if the 
wholesale grocer, who has thus 
been cut off, duplicates this work 
or any part of it. If it is cheaper 
to cut out the wholesale grocer, 
then let him be cut out. Why 
should he burden the public or 
himself by injecting himself into 
this Procter & Gamble. situation, 
where he is not wanted, and vol- 
unteer to duplicate work that 
Procter & Gamble have announced 
they will hereafter do? He has 
a great many soaps, lard’ substi- 
tutes and cooking oils to sell. He 
performs this distribution service 
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for many manufacturers and he 
believes he does it cheaply, as 
economically—yes, more economi- 
cally than anyone else, because the 
distribution overhead is thus 
spread over thousands of grocery 
items and does not rest heavily 
on any one; the manufacturers 
who enjoy this service and desire 
to continue it are surely entitled 
to as much consideration as the 
manufacturer who rejects it. 
“This is a matter in which every 
individual wholesale grocer must 
determine his own course for him- 
self and do so _ independently. 
Procter & Gamble, as we have 
said, have the undoubted right to 
sell where they like, unhampered 
by us or anybody else, and our 
association has no thought of in- 
terfering, directly or indirectly, 
with that right or with any manu- 
facturer’s policy.” ~ 

Every manufacturer will watch 
this fight with zeal. 

You can also paste up an “I 
told you so” to the effect that be- 
fore a decision is reached the be- 
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ginning of the scrap will be lost 
sight of in the widened scope of 
principles and organizations in- 
volved. 

The Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany is probably the largest in its 
field. It is strongly entranched in 
public favor. It manufactures an 
article of merit that is widely dis- 
tributed. It has “some” war- 
chest. 

The Wholesale Grocers are well 
organized through both national 
and State organizations and they 
will undoubtedly follow similar 
lines of action, even though united 
refusal to deal with the Procter 
& Gamble Company would possi- 
bly be declared illegal. 


HAS NO PARALLEL 


With so much power on either 
side, the spectator should get a 
run for his money and incidental- 
ly a liberal education, for nothing 
of a parallel nature has ever been 
staged on such an extensive scale 
since advertising became a great 
distributive factor. 
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The pity of this whole proposi- 
tion is that it cannot be kept with- 
in bounds and that the bitterness 
of the fight will spread to other 
lines of business, doing immeasur- 
able harm. The fellow who has it 
in for wholesaling will not wait 
for the test of time; he will start 
in to prove his case by pointing 
to P. & G. action. And the whole- 
saler who is suspicious of adver- 
tised lines will immediately begin 
preaching what an ungrateful lot 
of blackguards branded line man- 
ufacturers are. 


WILL CONSUMER AND RETAILER 
BENEFIT ULTIMATELY! 


All is not lost, however, if the 
advertising profession on one 
hand, as representative of the 
manufacturers, and the whole- 
salers themselves, keep their 
heads, and put into the melting 
pot only the issues which belong 
there. 

Whether Procter & Gamble can 
do without wholesale co-operation 
or not is not the issue. In fact, 
[I think, considering their position, 
they can. The big point is, will 
the new system function more effi- 
ciently, so that both retailer and 
consumer profit? I think not, 
but then time will tell. 

Second to this is the question 
of how far Procter & Gamble’s 
mental attitude reflects the mind 
of the average manufacturing or- 
ganization. The greatest prophet 
of the ages said, “No man can 
serve two masters,” and certainly 
no manufacturer can have the 
perfect vision of co-operative ef- 
fort with wholesale partners if 
his eyes are glued on green but 
distant fields of direct selling. 

To work successfully in the 
wholesale field, the efficiency and 
economy of wholesaling must be 
a religion to which the believer 
must be willing to swear fealty. 

And if the present P. & G. fight 
rivets the mind of manufacturers, 
distributors and merchants upon 
the fundamental principles and 
necessities of distribution—and if 
it leads manufacturers to define 
to themselves and to declare to the 
world their policies, present and 
future, an apparent misfortune 
will prove a blessing in disguise. 
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Columbia Working to Improve 
Industrial Relations 


CotumBia UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY oF 

New York, Scoot or Business 

New York, July 24, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

I note in your issue of July 15, a 
letter from C. Farnham, of the Ameri- 
can Stove Co., Lorain, Ohio, in which 
he réfers to your urging Columbia Uni- 
versity to put into existence a new 
chair which would lead to the training 
of “university graduates equipped to 
better the relations in the manufactur- 
ing world.” 

May I call your attention to the 
fact that we have already at Columbia 
a number of courses in personnel man- 
agement and shall give these courses 
during the coming year? 

James C. Ecperr, 
Director. 


Corn Products Makes Gain 
in Earnings 


The semi-annual financial statement 
of the Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, New York, “Mazola” salad and 


cooking oil, and “Karo” corn syrup, 
for the six months ended June 30 last 
shows net earnings from operation af- 
ter deducting maintenance, estimated 
excess profits taxes, etc., of $10,456,038, 
as compared with $7,996,330 in the same 
period in 1919. 

President E. C. Bedford says the out- 
look for the company is good. “I do 


not expect a business depression this 
year,” he added, “in vjew of the fact 
that there is no surplus production. 


But I do look for ‘some recession in 
commodity prices as consumption ap- 
proaches production.” 


Four New Piggly Wiggly 
Stores in Indianapolis 


Four additional Piggly Wiggly self- 
serve stores have been opened in In- 
dianapolis.. These stores are now op- 
erating in a total of twenty-nine States 
and 143 towns. A short time ago, as 
reported in Printers’ Inx, twenty-six 
Piggly Wiggly stores opened in one 
day in Washington, D. C., with more 
than one hundred thousand visitors. 


Women’s Coats and Suits to 


Be Advertised 


The Mutual Garment Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, maker of ladies’ 
and misses’ coats and suits, is about to 
start a campaign for the sale of gar- 
ments direct to the wearer. Women’s 
magazines will be used generally. The 
account has been placed with the Hovse 
of Hubbell, Cleveland. 


With New Orleans “Item” 


L. D. Scharff has become a member 
of the Trade Extension Bureau of the 
New Orleans Item. He has been en- 
gaged in various kinds of research and 
advertising work. 
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A Food Service 





far in advance of the ordi- 
nary—recognizing food as 
a great fundamental—giv- 
ing the best obtainable 
scientific advice, in a prac- 
tical way; upon those food 
problems which govern the 
physical and economic 
welfare of the home—this 
has long been the aim of the 


Editors of the JOURNAL. 


That this sincere editorial 
effort is tending towards 
accomplishment may be 
observed in any current 


number of the JOURNAL. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK’ 


For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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Ask Leslie’s 


DVERTISING MEN are 
talking about the strength 
of an editorial policy that would 
come out flat footed and put all 
this vague talk of reader-inter- 
est to the test. For that is exact- 
ly what ‘‘Ask Leslie’s’’ is doing, 
so far as advertising is con- 
cerned, in its sweeping invita- 
tion to Leslie’s readers. Glance 
through the questions listed 
herewith and you will under- 
stand the sort of information 
we are being asked to supply. 


FRANK L. E. GAUSS 


Advertising Director 
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OTOP OOS 


TEN TYPICAL 
QUESTIONS 


What kind of a bonus system can I 
install to get greater efficiency from my 
truck drivers? 

Will it pay to buy adding machines for 
use in my wholesale hardware busniess? 

What are the different kind of sprink- 
lers and how do they affect insurance 
rates? 

Will a furnace regulator reduce my 
coal consumption this winter? 

The masons are on strike here. How 
can I make a necessary addition to my 
factory? » 

Is the individual drive more economical 
than the larger power unit in a large 
machine shop? 

In view of the high price of coal, 
should I install an oil burner under my 
boilers? 

What is the best kind of roofing for 
my summer camp in Canada? 

Can paint intended for interior work 
be used for porch floors? 

Would it pay me to install my own 
water pump and electric lighting system 
at my home, located ten miles from the 
city ? 


Leslie's 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


Half a Million Guaranteed 
THE FIRST 500,000 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 












Automobile Publicity 


“Brownie,” Automobile Editor of The 
Journal and well known to every Wisconsin 
Motorist, likes nothing better than accept- 
ingachallenge. Every so often some manu- 
facturer challenges “Brownie” to prove that 
the merit of his car is less than he claims. 
Then “Brownie” puts the car through its 
paces. Right now it’s a Marmon 34, 
“Brownie” has accepted a challenge. He 
is driving a Marmon 34 over the 7,500 miles 
of Wisconsin Highway. Thousands of 
people are following him and the perform- 
ance of the Marmon 34 by his human 
interest story of the tour being published 
only in The Journal. 


This is real publicity. Publicity that means 
something—that has reader interest—that 
has value. The usual run of “Automobile 
Publicity” is conspicuous by its absence 
from the columns of The Journal. 


No wonder The Journal is the motorists’ 
newspaper. No wonder The Journal is read 
by 4 out of 5 of the English-speaking fam- 
ilies in Milwaukee. No wonder it prints 
more advertising than all the other Mil- 
waukee newspapers combined. 


Does “Brownie” and Wisconsin know 
what your car will do when put to the test? 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. = R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York . Chicago 
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Making a Summer 
Drink a Year Round 
Seller 


Dealers Had Always Closed Their 
Fountains When the Fall Season 
Came On, but the Coca-Cola 
Company Insisted That There 
Should Be a Continuous Business 


By S. C. Dobbs 


President, The Coca-Cola Company. 











{Eprrortat Note: Consistent adver- 
tising can certainly take a product out 
of the seasonal class. It used to be 
thought ‘that a drink like Coca-Cola 
could be sold only in the summer, and 
that therefore the advertising should be 
spasmodic also. Mr. Dobbs tells how 
the change was brought about.] 


N the early days of this busi- 

ness we began about May first 
and practically closed up shop the 
first of September. ‘ 

My first year as_ traveling 
salesman for the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany I was in Tennessee in early 
July and found it almost impos- 
sible to take any orders because 
the operators of soda fountains 
felt that the season was drawing 
to a close and looked forward to 
the first of September with more 
or less pleasant anticipations, 
when they could close up the soda 
fountain and use it for a counter 
upon which to display fall goods. 

The season gradually extended 
itself from about the first of 
April until the middle of Septem- 
ber, and we began to advertise 
Coca-Cola as a year-around drink, 
but the proprietors of soda foun- 
tains wanted to close up in the 
fall. 

One large dispenser in South 
Carolina found after closing his 
fountain that the demand was so 
persistent for Coca-Cola that he 
was forced to continue to serve it, 
and did so by putting on his coun- 
ter a bottle of Coca-Cola syrup, 
a pitcher of ice water and a few 
glasses, but shut down his foun- 
tain, 

We not only advertised but kept 
our men on the road in the South, 
and in a few instances we were 
able to keep soda fountains run- 
ning and in others even succeeded 
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in getting them to open up again 
after they had closed, on account 
of our advertising and sales pro- 
motion work. 


LOST MONEY IN THE WINTER 
MONTHS 


We, of course, lost money in 
the winter months, but we kept 
increasing our advertising during 
the winter, until now there is a 
comparatively small margin of 
difference between our sales in 
January and July. To illustrate, 
in 1918 the largest month’s busi- 
ness we did was March; in 1919 
we did exactly the same amount 
of business in April as we did in 
October, and the same amount in 
September as we did in June, 
while our largest month was July. 

This has been brought about by 
continuous, persistent advertis- 
ing twelve months in the year. 
There is now very little differ- 
ence between the advertising ex- 
penditures during the six so- 
called winter months as compared 
with the other six. 


New Agency’s Officers An- 
nounced 


Long-Costello, Inc., a new advertising 
agency, has begun business in the Chi- 
cago field. F. E. Long, the president 
and treasurer, was formerly publisher 
of the Farmer’s Review. T. D. Cos- 
tello, the vice-president, was for several 
years Western manager of the Asso- 
ciated Farm Papers. The secretary, E. 
J.. O’Sullivan, was formerly connected 
with the advertising departments of the 
Hudson Motor Car Company and the 
Maxwell Motor Car Company. 





Whaley to Manage Tractor 
Show 


The sixth annual Tractor Show will 
be held at Columbus, Ohio, February 
7 to 12, 1921. It will be managed by 
E. E. Whaley, manager and editor of 
Implement and Tractor Age, Spring- 
field, Ohio. This show is given under 
the direction of the National Tractor 
Demonstration and Show Committee. 


J. E. Burke, Business Manager, 
“Marine Engineering” 


J. E. Burke has been made business 
manager of Marine Engineering and of 
The Boilermaker, published by the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Co., New 
York. 

Mr. Burke has been the circulation 
manager of these two publications for 
several years. 


































Emotion in Advertising Copy 


A Well That Will Never Run Dry—A Vehicle of Persuasion That 
Advertising Men Can Use to Advantage—Should Turn to 
the Novelists for Examples and Guidance 


By James Wallen 


ULWER LYTTON wrote, 
“Emotion, whether of ridi- 
cule, anger or sorrow—whether 
raised at a puppet show, a funeral 
or battle, is your grandest of 
levelers.” Evidence that literary 
craftsmen consider emotion the 
vehicle of persuasion is abundant. 
In this discussion I am not 
going to treat of the obviously 
essential emotion in the advertis- 
ing of fire extinguishers, skid 
chains, revolvers and disinfect- 
ants, but the feeling and senti- 
ment in every-day wearing ap- 
parel, furniture and food. 
Promise is the essence of ad- 
vertising. To my mind, the great- 
est advertisement ever written is 
the Twenty-third Psalm of David. 
My first claim is that it is the 
most satisfying. My second con- 


sists of the fact that with this 
psalm you convince yourself, and 
to sell one’s self is a great deal 
more difficult than to convince 


the other fellow. 

This psalm is all promise. It 
is undiluted emotion. It gives no 
reasons why, and yet, as Henry 
Ward Beecher said, “It has 
charmed more griefs to_ rest 
than all of the philosophy of the 
world.” Most of the great con- 
solations of the human heart do 
not particularize. 

Let us remember that man 
does not live by the bread of rea- 
son alone. He lives partly by the 
inspirational word. 

We speak of pictures as a 
power. They are not nearly so 
potent as a few words of consola- 
tion that have gone down the ages. 
“Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life.” 
The mere affirmation couched in 
the language of faith without a 
shred of explanation suffices all 
of the needs of the average heart 


Portion of address delivered before 
the Advertising School of Western Re- 
serve University. 
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and mind. Now, here is the great 
secret of emotional writing, 
There is reason back of it, but 
the machinery is not revealed. 


EMOTION COPY WILL STAY 


In advertising copy, we have 
gone through several stages from 
the card style to “reason why,” 
from “reason why” to more or 
less exact description. Now the 
emotional appeal seems to be in 
high favor. It seems to me that 
it will remain, for, as Victor 
Hugo said, “Emotion is always 
new.” There will be no need of 
changing, for we have struck the 
well of human feeling which 
never runs dry. 

Remember that emotion is not 
ever violent. It does not always 
pulse with passion nor burn with 
fervor. It has the haunting qual- 
ity of romance and may be in- 
duced by a mere Word. By the 
insertion of a single word, the 
master of English may intensify 
the feeling that underlies an en- 
tire sentence. 

I would refer you for example 
and guidance to the writers of 
novels rather than of advertising 
of the present for examples as 
to what advertising will be in the 
future. If you are called upon 
to prepare copy for a hotel, read 
Arnold Bennett’s praise of the 
American hotel. 

“The great American hotel is 
a wondrous haven for the Euro- 
pean who''in Europe has only 
tasted comfort in his dreams. The 
calm orderliness of the  bed- 
room floors, the adequacy of 
wardrobes and lamps, the reckless 
profusion of clean linen, that 
charming notice which one finds 
under one’s door in the morning, 
‘You were called at seven-thirty, 
and answered,’ the fundamental 
principle that a bedroom without 
a bathroom is not a_ bedroom, 
the magic laundry which returns 
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your effects duly starched in 
eight hours, the bells which are 
answered immediately, the thick- 
ness of the walls, the radiator in 
the elevator-shaft, the celestial 
invention of the floor-clerk—I 
could catalogue the  civilizing 
features of the American hotel 
for pages. But the great Ameri- 
can hotel is a classic, and to 
praise it may seem inept.” 

Now what are the words that 
make this passage alluring? 
“Haven,” “reckless profusion,” 
“magic laundry,” “celestial in- 
vention,” “classic” are words 
charged more with emotion than 
logic. Ask any hotel proprietor, 
for instance, if he does allow a 
“reckless profusion of clean 
linen.” 

No writer on interior decora- 
tion listing facts, measurements 
and detail could so comprehen- 
sively describe a room as Frank 
Swinnerton with a few simple 
but eloquent phrases has done 
with the dining salon of a yacht 
in his novel, “Nocturne.” 


“It seemed, partly because the 
ceiling was low, to be very spa- 


cious; the walls and ceiling were 
of a kind of dusky amber hue; 
a golden brown was everywhere 
the prevailing tint. The tiny cur- 
tains, the long settees into which 
one sank, the chairs, the shades of 
the mellow lights—all were of 
some variety of this delicate gol- 
den brown. In the middle of the 
cabin stood a square table; and 
on the table, arrayed on an ex- 
quisitely white table-cloth, was 
laid a wondrous meal. The table 
was laid for two; candles with 
amber shades made silver shine 
and glasses glitter. Upon a fruit 
stand were peaches and _ nec- 
tarines; upon a tray she saw de- 
canters; little dishes crowding the 
table bore mysterious things to 
eat such as Jenny had never be- 
fore seen. Upon a side table 
stood other dishes, a tray bearing 
coffe cups and ingredients for the 
provision of coffee, curious silver 
boxes. Everywhere she saw 
flowers similar to those which had 
been in the motor car. Under her 
feet was a carpet so thick that she 
felt her shoes must be hidden in 
its pile. And‘ over all was this 
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air of quiet expectancy which 
suggested that everything awaited 
her coming.” 

This passage emphasizes one of 
the truest elements in advertising 
appeal. One does not sell an up- 
holstered chair, but really the de- 
pression made by the body as you 
settle into the chair. 

What do you buy when you go 
to an antique dealer and acquire 
a decrepit old chair? Not the 
sensation of comfort which y 
secure with the upholstered chair, 
but an even less material element 
—that of tradition, of bygone as- 
sociation and historical legend. - 

Personally, I have found the 
appeals to sentiment, ambition, a 
sense of luxury, more compelling 
than reams of logic and pointed 
argument, 

In the skilled advertising writer 
there is much of the historian, a 
good bit of the biographer, some 
of the scientist, an alloy of the 
philosopher and more than an 
atom of the economist. In short, 
he is an editorial writer crossed 
by a tendency to produce a whole- 
some story. 


TRUTH MUST BE ALWAYS 
REMEMBERED 


The skilled advertising, though 
keen on readability, consorts on 
good terms with truth. On this 
point I quote you Clayton Hamil- 
ton with regard to where the 
novelist stands in relation to 
truth. 

“It is only in the vocabulary of 
very careless thinkers that the 
words ‘truth’ and ‘fiction’ are re- 
garded as antithetic. A genuine 
antithesis subsists between the 
words ‘fact’ and ‘fiction’; but fact 
and truth are not synonymous. 
The novelist forsakes the realm 
of fact in order that he may bet- 
ter tell the truth, and lures the 
reader away from actualities in or- 
der to present him with realities.” 

I think I can illustrate Mr. 
Hamilton’s point graphically: A 
mattress is a very definite piece 
of furniture to the average mind. 
The makers of the Sealy call their 
mattress “a pillow for the body.” 
It requires a lift of the mind 
from actuality to vizualize what 
this mattress really is. 
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Now just a word of warning 
on humanizing copy. Next to 
being half-baked, the most serious 
thing that can happen to a roast 
is to be over-done. Someone has 
warned, “Don’t get humaner than 
life,” like some of the underwear 
advertisements which exhibit all 
of the members of a family in the 
drawing room in negligée. Or the 
ads of a certain silverware in 
which language is used that only 
two people could possibly under- 
stand, the secret code of a single 
pair of lovers. Do not press 
sentiment too closely. While mel- 
low may mean ripe, it may also 
imply a further stage in the life 
of the choicest verbal pippin. 


BEWARE OF GOING TOO FAR AFIELD! 


Do not strain too far for effect. 
George H. Daniels, the famous 
general passenger agent of the 
New York Central Railroad, used 
to employ the simile, “Like the 
dreams of fair women or the 
cars on the Twentieth Century 
Limited.” I suppose that. Mr. 
Daniels’ only aim was to provoke 
a smile. 

There is a certain type of mer- 
riment which is fatal to your 
advertisement. There was a girl 
who pleaded in the divorce court 
that she had taught the com- 
plainant in the case “not to use 
bay rum.” This reform was her 
major argument for consideration. 
Doubtless she had rendered a 
great service, but she could not 
alter the judge’s decision, for she 
had made him laugh right heart- 
ily. There are products and 
mediums which lend themselves 
to’humor, but they are few, and 
caution is wisdom. 

Let me quote you a practical 
rule laid down by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch to the students of 
Cambridge University. 

“Whenever you feel an im- 
pulse to perpetrate a piece of ex- 
ceptionally fine writing, obey it— 
whole-heartedly—and delete it be- 
fore sending your manuscript to 
press. Murder your darlings.” 

There are just five points that 
I desire to urge upon you: 

First: That emotion or feeling 
is a most vital feature in adver- 
tising copy. 
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Second: That to secure it use 
the methods of the novelist; study 
the ways of the fictioneer. 

Third: Reserve is the guardian 
of true emotion. As Elbert Hub- 
bard has said: “Pack your pauses 
with emotion.” Pauses are sim- 
ply a leaving out. In being emo- 
tional also be reasonable. For 
common sense is the mentor of 
sentiment, 

Fourth: Base your romance on 
facts. Know everything the shop, 
the store and the books can tell 
you about your wares. Create an 
atmosphere of authenticity. Sur- 
round your products with the 
aura of greatness. 

Fifth: Memorize the Twenty- 
third Psalm for the good of your 
art as well as your heart. 





American Departments Join in 
Foreign Purchases 


A plan for co-operative foreign pur- 
chasing has been put in operation in 
Paris by American department stores. 
An, arrangement has been entered into 
by department stores of Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Toledo, Dallas, St. 

uis, Cleveland and Sacramento 
whereby a buying company has been 
formed. This buying company will do 
all foreign purchasing for the various 
department stores in bulk, and intends 
to deal directly with manufacturers in 
order to cut out all commissions and 
charges of intermediaries. 





Uniformity of Trade-Mark 
Laws Wanted 


The Merchandise Works Committee 
appointed by the British Government 
urges international action to effect 
greater uniformity of laws regarding 
trade-marks, according to the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in London. 
If the recommendations are accepted, 
the Board of Trade will have power 
to require indications of origin of im- 
ported goods, so as to determine wheth- 
er the goods are manufactured, pro- 
duced or sold under unfair competi- 
tion. 





Donald L. Pratt Leaves 
“Printing” 

Donald L. Pratt, for six months 
Western representative of Printing has 
joined the Ben Franklin Publishing Co., 
Chicago, as advertising manager. Pre- 
vious to his connection with Printing 
Mr. Pratt was on the staff of the New 
York Sum, now the Sun and New York 
Herald. 
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eC wish that you could see 
with us the fertile tields of 
growing crops which stretch 











away tothe horizon on erery 
side ~here inthe great Mid- 
west. It promises to be a 
harvest of plenty and a year 
of prosperity for the farmers.” 
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masses  CADDPER FARM PRESS 

Cremmecat bas 

Fak, (Aemhers ABC) 
Rimes Yet Sorc : Jopeha, Kansas 


Arthur Capper, Publisher 
Marce Morrow, Assi. Pub. 


The Capper Farm Press goes into more than 
one of every three farm homes in the 16 
Capper States - the 4, of the United States 
which produces ¥, of its agricultural wealth. 
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Not"How many are there ?” 
But Low much ab they buy ?* 





When you buy space in the 
general publications it-is perfectly 
correct to lay prime stress on 
quantity-of circulation. 





But in buying technical journal space 
this is only indirectly a vital considera- 
tion. Of course you have a right to, and 
should have, A. B. C. audited circulation 
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data, but there are two other questions 
you must consider first: 

1. What is the total buying power 
of the field which the paper in 
question serves? 

2. How thoroughly does the paper 
cover that field? 


Take, for example, the “Electric Rail- 
way Journal.” Space buyers whose first 
thought is quantity might not at first 
grasp the full value of its 6,650 circula- 
tion. Yet that modest figure is enough 
to reach the executives who control 99% 
of the existing electric trackage of the 
country (actual count), men with a dis- 
bursing power of at least $1,000,000,000 
a year. 

Measure the other ten McGraw-Hill 
journals by this rule and you will find 
that, while the circulation is there— 
hand-picked, A. B. C. audited—yet it is 
not the big thing which these dominant 
technical publications have to sell. 
What you get when you use McGraw- 
Hill space is direct access to the men 
who buy the equipment and material for 
the civil, electrical, mechanical, chemical 
and mining engineering fields. 


The 11 MeGraé: Hill 


~ Fublications 
Electrical World McGraw-Hill Co., Inc. 


Electrical Merchandising 
Journal of Electricity Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
Electric Railway Journal ew tor 


Engineering News-Record Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
I jeria Internacional Engineering & Mining Journal 
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WHAT DOES “JOBBER INFLUENCE” OF A NEWSPAPER MEAN? 
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Indianapolis Jobbers Sold $19,000,000 of Merchan- 
dise to the 2,544 Retailers in This 
Territory in 1919 


News Advertising Helps Sales of 
Dry Goods Over Six States 


More cities of a population of 30,000 or moge can be 
reached in a night’s ride from Indianapolis than from any 
other city on the American continent. This ideal loca- 
tion coupled with the fact that there are three large, 
aggressive dry goods jobbers in Indianapolis makes Indi- 
anapolis a very important distributing point for dry 
goods. The largest of these jobbers has fifty-two sales- 
men. These salesmen are influenced in their sales by the 
wishes of their customers. But at the same time they 
are employed to sell what their houses want them to sell. 
The buyers in the houses are influenced more by the ad- 
vertising in The Indianapolis News than any other ad- 
vertising medium. In this way News advertising has a 
very definite influence far beyond its circulation radius. 


Send for booklet —“Seven Studies in Distribution” 


The Indiana 


First in America in National APO 6 Days a Week 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
First National Bank Bldg. 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLI 
Tribune Building 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 








olis News 











USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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What Results the One-Cent Sale 
Plan Brought 





Ten Million Dollars in 1919 to Druggists Alone—Figures Show Remark- 
able Appeal of the Plan 


2. set up his push- 
cart one afternoon about fif- 
teen years ago on the campus of a 
wéll-known Chicago college. In 
the cart the peddler had a varie- 
gated assortment of neckties, of 
the freakish patterns affected by 
college youths. “How much?” 
asked the boys. “50 zents a biece,” 
replied the peddler, “and to prove 
I’m a sportz, you can hev another 
for one cent.” The boys cocked up 
their ears—one cent for a flashy 
tie if you buy one at the regular 
price—Izzy is sure one sportz— 
true to label. The boys fell to it 
as the softest snap they had ever 
been offered—fought, jostled and 
pushed each other out of the way 
for a chance to get to the ties. 

In an hour, more or less, Izzy’s 
push-cart was cleaned dry as a 
bone. Here was the first one-cent 
sale in the world of which we 
have record and it was a howling 
dazzling, spectacular success. 

Last year the druggists of the 
United States and Canada sold up- 
ward of $10,000,000 worth of mer- 
chandise at one-cent sales in 150 
cities, and of the thousands who 
held these sales not more than 
two or three possibly knew that 
the idea used by them with such 
remarkable success as an extra 
business getter was originated 
by a poor Jewish peddler selling 
neckties on a college campus. 

In results achieved, the one-cent 
sale evolved by this peddler is 
acknowledged the greatest sales 
idea ever put over in the history 
of modern merchandising. Who 
the peddler is or what has be- 
come of him we do not know. 

What we do know is that a man 
capable of originating a Class A 
sales idea on which other men are 
able to make millions of dollars 
cannot be long kept down—he’s 
too rare and precious a bird. 

To men who think, peddling is 


Reprinted by permission from Drug 
Opics. 


only a freshman stage for post- 
graduate honors—Jay Gould and 
George Peabody started as ped- 
dlers, and Josiah Wedgwood 
once meditated doing the same 
thing to sell his famous Queens- 
ware from house to house and the 
records show all hit the bull’s-eye 
before they took the planetary ex- 
press for ‘tother parts. So, 
somewhere behind a mahogany 
desk in the office of a large cloak 
and suit or other .manufactory, 
on the door of which appears the 
word “President,” you'll find that 
peddler to-day if you tan locate 
him. Down on the street at 5:30 
P. M, you'll discover a_ soft- 
cushioned Pierce Arrow car with 
his initials etched on its door. 
Follow him home and you'll be 
ushered into a handsome dwelling 
furnished with richly carved 
furniture, painting and statuary. 
Study a Dun or Bradstreet report 
on him and you'll note he can 
now write his check in six figures 
—miaybe more. 

As he passes a drug store hold- 
ing a one-cent sale, he probably 
thinks what the druggist owes him 
for the idea of that sale, but he 
makes no demand for royalty—he 
has thought of a dozen other sell- 
ing ideas since then on which he 
has cashed in and he has no 
grudge against the world or its 
folks. It’s satisfaction enough to 
feel that he has helped others and 
made the world richer than he 
found it—all of us cannot say as 
much. , 

Among the students at the Chi- 
cago college who bought neckties 
from the peddler at his one-cent 
push-cart sale was Walter Wright, 
afterward. an employee in the 
Gray and Worcester drug stores 
of Detroit. At a cabinet meeting 
of the department heads of this 
store one day when the question of 
new selling plans was under dis- 
cussion, Wright described the odd 
one cent sale of the peddler on 
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the college campus. 
made a deep impression on, at 
least one of those present—Edson 
O. Geisler, now manager of the 
West Drug Stores in Grand 
Rapids, Mich—but nothing was 
done with it at the time. But the 
idea would not down—Geisler 
— thinking of it and dreaming 
of it. 
In August, 1909, his store had 
on hand a lot of merchandise for 
which it had little call—odds and 
ends which it desired to turn over, 
but seemed unable to move by 
any of the ordinary sales methods 
then employed. It was all good 
merchandise, but the public simply 
wouldn’t buy it. There was only 
one hope left, thought Geisler— 
that one-cent sale stunt. He de- 
cided to try it—there was noth- 
ing to lose. So, some 30 different 
items were collected together and 
an advertisement inserted in the 
Detroit papers announcing that 
any patron buying one of these 
articles at the regular price could 
get a second article of the same 
kind for one cent. 


DEFEATED NEGATIVE IMPULSE 


That one-cent had a selling lure 
and magic to it that just knocked 
the bottom from under the nega- 
tive impulse of every person who 
read the “ad.” Crowds began to 
pour into the store and purchase. 
It was a hot summer day when 
folks ordinarily hate to go out of 
their way for anything they do 
not consider indispensable, but 
heat or no heat, they just couldn't 
miss that one-cent sale, and some 
traveled miles to get in on it. 

The idea had gone over with a 
wallop. By the end of the day the 
day’s business was at least 30 per 
cent larger than that of any sum- 
mer day in the records of the 
store. Every item advertised at 
one cent sold big. Numerically the 
store was visited by more cus- 
tomers than ever before at that 
season of the year. 

Previous to the one-cent sale the 
store at different times had ad- 
vertised Epsom salt, selling regu- 
larly at 15 cents a pound, as a 
sales special at 7 cents and each 
time sold but a few pounds. 

--Offered-in the-one-cent sale at the 
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The story regular price of 15 cents a pound 


with an extra pound for one cent, 
or two pounds for 16 cents, the 
store sold a hundred pounds a 
day. The store had a lot of 
towels which had cost 10% cents 
each, which it had previously ad- 
vertised at 19 cents, or two for 
25 cents. It never could seli more 
than a few dozen at each sale. 
Put in the one-cent sale at 25 cents 
for the first towel and one cent for 
the second towel, the store sold 
them by the case. That one-cent 
idea clinched it—got the buying 
impulse working overtime. 

Believing that they were getting 
something almost for nothing, cus- 
tomers, who ordinarily would feel 
that they did not need even one 
article offered in the sale, would 
buy two to get the extra one for 
the one cent—just could not resist 
the temptation to buy. The re- 
markable success of the sale, 
coupled with the demonstration of 
popular interest in its novelty, in- 
duced the store to repeat it three 
times in the same year. 

At subsequent sales as high as 
2,000 pounds of coffee were sold 
in a single day. When olives 
were thought to bg a dead issue, 
the store sold as many as 50 doz- 
en bottles a day. The turnover 
of merchandise, including arti- 
cles generally foreign to drug 
stores, reached almost unbeliev- 
able figures. Good news spreads 
fast—the one-cent sale idea be- 
came infectious. 


SPREADS TO THE EAST 


In the East John Henry Miller 
was the first to take it up for his 
Lancaster, Pa., store. Mr. Miller 
added Rexall packages to his list 
of one-cent sellers and sold them 
by the carload. Rexall agents in 
cities adjacent to Lancaster com- 
plained to Louis K. Liggett 
against the use of Rexall prepa- 
rations in such a sale—claimed it 
hurt their sales. Mr. Liggett re- 
fused to interfere—the idea, he 
thought, stimulated the sale of 
Rexall preparations, and the more 
Rexall packages that this sale got 
into the hands of the consumer 
the bigger the future call for 
them would be in all local stores 
—it would be poor business..for 
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Twenty-Five Million Dollars 
Terre Haute’s Annual Pay Roll 


Twenty-five million dollars is the amount spent yearly by 
the working population of Terre Haute, of which a large 
proportion is spent for nationally advertised goods. 


Terre Haute and the Wabash Valley Empire, because of its 
great natural resources in coal, oil and agriculture, and be- 
cause of its industrial and high wage conditions, has become 
one of the richest of markets for the national advertiser. 


The Wabash Valley Empire has all things that make for 
prosperity: Rich farm lands, coal and oil fields, manufactur- 
ing and unexcelled transportation facilities. 


Those who would know more of this rich section, and this 
means all national advertisers, should send for the complete 
analysis of the Wabash Valley Empire which has been pre- 
pared by the Terre Haute Star, the dominating newspaper 
of this section. 


The Terre Haute Star, The Muncie Star, and The Indian- 
apolis Star offer to discriminating advertisers the least ex- 
pensive and most effective method of covering Indiana. 
They compose 


The Star League of Indiana 


The Greatest Combination of Quality Circulation in Indiana 


Eastern Representative—Kelly-Smith Co. 
Marbridge Building, New York 


Western Representative—John Giass 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


THE SHAFFER GROUP 
Terre Haute Star Muncie Star 
Chicago Evening Post 
Denver’ Times 


Indianapolis Star 
Louisville Herald 
Rocky Mountain News 
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everybody to choke off such an 
outlet. 

No merchandising idea used by 
a drug store to stimulate sales has 
ever brought more customers to 
a store or encouraged so large a 
volume as is now reached by these 
business-building sales. 

Thomas P. Breen, manager of 
the one-cent sale department of 
the United Drug Company, which 
last year did $3,500,000 in this 
department, estimates that a one- 


cent sale, if run properly, should. 


net a retailer at least 15 per cent 
profit. Many earn more. 

Some druggists are opposed to 
one-cent sales, believing that it 
loads up their customers with 
merchandise at a low price that 
ultimately they would buy any- 
way at regular prices—that it 
brings no extra business. In an- 
swer to this it is claimed by drug- 
gists who have held one-cent sales 
that statistics show that approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the custom- 
ers attracted to a one-cent sale 
are customers of other stores— 
that if any loading is done it is to 
the other druggist’s clientele— 
that it does not overload the cus- 
tomers of the store holding the 
sale. More than this, the in- 
creased purchases stimulated by 
the one-cent sale, it is assserted, 
stimulates the use and_consump- 
tion of merchandise which ordi- 
narily would never be used in the 
quantities which the one-cent sale 
encourages. 

During the years 1917, 1918 and 
1919 the difficulty in securing mer- 
chandise put a check to the one- 
cent sale, but now it is in full 
swing again. Most new ideas are 
one-day wonders. But not the 
one-cent sale. The records dis- 
close that the interest is increas- 
ing in one-cent sales and that in- 
variably the volume reached ex- 
ceeds previous volumes attained. 
Some interesting figures showing 
some of the remarkable results 
achieved by these one-cent sales 
have been collected. Here are 
some of them: 

In two days the Harley Drug 
Company, of Lincoln, Neb., did 
a total on its one-cent sale of 
$15,711.11, with a first day’s busi- 
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ness of $6,503.92. It took fifty- 
three clerks with adding ma- 
chines, etc., to handle the crowds. 

Harry Dockum, of the Dockum 
Drug Company, Wichita, Kans,, 
in a three-day one-cent sale in 
November last, did a total of $20,- 
158.91 handling 15,227 customers 
out of a total population in Wich- 
ita of 75,000. His average sale 
was $1.33. Here are some of the 
quantities he sold during the sale: 
4 tons of coffee, 63 dozen combs, 
3,888 bottles bay rum, 10,683 bars 
soap, 4,500 tubes tooth paste, 3,706 
rolls toilet paper, 820 hot-water 
bottles, 4,500 pounds candy, 2,592 
tooth brushes, 1,596 cakes choco- 
late, 1,500 cans grape jam. 

In Franklin, Pa., a city of 14- 
000 inhabitants, G. B. House & 
Co. did $3,318.21 on a one-cent 
sale lasting four days. 

Altogether in 1919 one-cent 
sales were held with proportion- 
ate results in 150 cities for a total 
estimated value of over $10,000,- 
000. 

And an unknown peddler on a 


‘college campus started it all. God 


bless the peddler! 





Lagerstrom Leaves Topeka 
“State Journal” 


Charles E. Lagerstrom, for  thirty- 
three years in the advertising depart- 
ment and advertising manager of the 
State Journal, Topeka, Kan., has been 
made representative in Arizona and 
California for the Continental Works, 
of Chicage. 

The advertising department of the 
State Journal will be under the man- 
agement of Paul Morgan, local adver- 
tising, and William P. Snyder, foreign 
advertising. 





England Needs Typewriters 


_ Typewriters are now being made in 
England, but not in sufficient quantities 
to meet the demand, according to 
American Consul William J. Grace, at 
Sheffield, England. In the last five 
months England imported 38,907 type- 
writers, at a cost of £611,043 ($2,973,- 
640 at normal exchange). 


New Washing Machine to Be 
Advertised 





A new washing machine known as 
the “Quicker Yet Washer” will be ad- 
vertised in the fall by the Globe Manw- 
facturing Company, of Perry, Ia. The 
account will be handled by the Wade 
Advertising Agency, of Chicago. 
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Business Is Good 
In Baltimore 














@ In one month this year Baltimore building permits 
totaled $4,268,100; a 239% increase over the same month 
last year. 


@ In the same month 13 new industries representing 
plant investment of $3,555,000, and employing 5,426 
hands, located in Baltimore. Four industries invested 
$1,658,000 in additional equipment and took on 170 
more employes. 


@ Bank clearings increased im a single month 30% 
over 1919 and 20% on a 6 months’ period. 


@ The Service Department of The Sunpapers has 
spared neither time nor effort in gathering information 
that will enable manufacturers to increase their volume 
of business in the Baltimore market. We will be glad 
to help you in the solution of your distribucion and 
sales problems 


@ Where business is good is the likeliest spot to try 
out new products or increase sales on established brands. 


@ Particularly true in Baltimore because you can 
enlist the co-operation of Baltimore's dominant 
Sunpapers and 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 







































Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper” 
—They Say ‘‘Sunpaper’’ 
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The High Cost of Ransoming 
Pirated Trade-Marks 


The Trade-Mark Thief Likened to a Highwayman Who, Sitting in a 
Mountain Pass, Demands Toll of Each Passerby 


ERTAIN national advertisers 
of American automobiles may 
conclude that “nominal” is a very 
elastic term when they receive 
their bills for the expenses inci- 
dent to the recovery of their re- 
spective trade-marks from the 
possession of Manuel de Silva 
Carmo of Portugal. However, 
explanation is due that the trade- 
mark attorney who congratu- 
lated the officials of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce on the recovery of each pi- 
rated mark for “a nominal sum” 
used the qualifying word in a 
relative sense. He was thinking 
of the ransom that might have 
been exacted by the Portuguese 
raider had he not lost his nerve. 
He was thinking, too, of historic 
examples of the high cost to the 
victims of trade-mark piracy. 
There has been, moreover, on 
the part of some of the automo- 
bile manufacturers who have 
been having their first experience 
with a trade-mark pirate some 
misconception as to the routine 
incident to the recovery of mis- 
appropriated trade-marks. When 
it was announced that the daring 
privateer of Oporto, who essayed 
to take title to thirty-seven Unit- 
ed States automobile and trac- 
tor trade-marks and five Ameri- 
can motorcycle marks in the thir- 
teen countries governed by the 
trade-mark rules of the Berne 
Convention, had been prevailed 
upon to “settle” practically on 
a basis of his actual outlay in- 
cident to registration, some of the 
persons whose trade-names had 
been rescued jumped to the con- 
clusion that recompense of $30 or 
$35 (the average minimum cost 
of a trade-mark registration at 
Washington) would set mafters 
right. 
of several times that 
amount does not warrant suspi- 
cion of padding of the expense 
account, Indeed, if he but real- 


ized it, the average automobile 
manufacturer might thank his 
lucky stars if he got off thus eas- 
ily. His “restoration” outlay 
would have been much ‘heavier 
had it not been that this particu- 
lar case of trade-mark piracy was 
so flagrant that the United States 
Department of State took a hand 
to the extent of instructing our 
consular officers in Portugal to 
make the preliminary investiga- 
tions and to arrange with a local 
attorney at Oporto to represent 
the rightful owners. This meant, 
howéver, attorney’s fees in Eu- 
rope as well as in the United 
States, to say nothing of “inci- 
dentals,” fees for the entry of the 
assignments of trade-mark rights, 
etc. 

ANOTHER EXPENSIVE EXPERIENCE 


If any manufacturer be in- 
clined to say “Whew!” at the cost 
of the Carmo “adjustment,” what 
would be his feelings if he knew 
of the experience of a prominent 
American manufacturer of pas- 
senger cars. This manufacturer 
was warned some time since by 
his trade association that his 
sales agent in Argentina had 
taken the preliminary steps to 
register in his own name the man- 
ufacturer’s trade-mark. Procras- 
tination on the part of the warned 
one. allowed registration to be 
completed, and the sequel was 
that it cost the American manu- 
facturer the sum of $3,500 to buy 
back his own property. Clowry 
Chapman told, in one of his lec- 
tures, of an American automo- 
bile manufacturer of his acquaint- 
ance who had to pay for recovery 
of his trade-mark in a single 
country two hundred and fifty 
times as much as original regis- 
tration would have cost in that 
country, or four times as much 
as the aggregate expense of regis- 
tration in the more than one hun- 
dred countries where protection 
via registration is possible. 
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Thespectacular raid ‘by!'Carmoi)r:: brands in use om: American. canned 


ollowing closely upon an only 
slightly less ambitious foray by 
Mittler, the Austrian ‘pirate; has 
naturally created an impression in 
the United States that American 
automobile firms are the chosen 
prey of this. class of adventurers. 


PIRATES GUIDED IN CHOICE BY 
ADVERTISING 


As ‘a matter of fact, there is 
no intentional partiality. Motor 
marks have’ been. obvious plunder 
because automobile manufactur- 
ers are, aS a class, probably the 
most conspicuous advertisers in 
the’ American magazines and peri- 
odicals that circulate in foreign 
countries. The professional trade- 
mark pirates are guided in their 
choice of victims. by the show- 
ings -in the advertising columns. 
Especially do they see promise in 
the trade-mark of recent advent 
that is the subject. of an ener- 
getic. introductory campaigr in 
the United States, but whose own- 
ers, for the very reason that they 
are occupied at home, may be ex- 
pected to neglect the foreign mar- 
ket for the time being. 

Familiar names of American 
proprietary articles and patent 
medicines have always been shin- 
img marks for trade-mark pirates. 
Witness the story of the mineral- 
water concern that was called 
upon to stand and deliver to the 
tune of $50,000 and the tradition 
of the patent medicine manufac- 
turer whose repentance at leisure 
is: said to have involved an outlay 
of- $28,000. That the pirates are 
often. more catholic in their, tastes 
than were the Europeans who 
specialized in Yankee motor 
marks is attested by General C. 
H. M. y Agramonte of ‘the City of 
Mexico, who stated a few weeks 
ago that he knew of one pirate 
in the Mexican capital who, with 
rio “plant” save an office with a 
desk and a chair; had registered 
American marks covering tobac- 
co, cigars, cigarettes, threads and 
yarns, woven goods of all kinds, 
shoes and shoe accessories, 
clocks, \ watclies, jewelry, paper 
specialties, matches, sewing ma- 
chinés and various’ well-known 





goods. Most of this man’s regis- 
trations -were..annulled in due 
course, but not until he had col- 
lected tidy tribute from the own- 
ers in America and from Mexican 
merchants handling the goods 
whose marks had been misappro- 
priated. 

This last reference gives us a 
peep at a phase of trade-mark 
piracy of which little is heard in 
the United States, but which adds 
materially to the aggregate cost 
of trade-mark piracy. In most of 
the countries, say Latin-American 
countries, where trade-mark pi- 
racy thrives, it is possible for a 
pirate who has duly taken posses- 
sion of a United States mark ‘to 
prevent the entry of merchandise 
bearing the mark he has stolen. 
With a sorely needed shipment of 
goods held up at the dock, it has 
often come about—and this was 
especially true during the exigen- 
cies of the war period—that the 
native merchant or importer is 
tempted to seek a compromise 
with the pirate rather than see 
the goods returned to the shipper 
and rather than take time for 
long-range negotiatigns with the 
manufacturer whose mark has 
been kidnapped. 

What might be termed “syndi- 
cation” in trade-mark piracy at 
the expense of American victims 
has . recently had _ considerable 
vogue in Mexico, Brazil and some 
other countries. Under. this plan 
the pirate makes wholesale regis- 
tration of a symbol or a. word 
that is favored for purposes of 
identification in many lines of 
commerce—say a _ representation 
of a five-pointed star, or the word 
“Eureka” that was recently pre- 
empted by a Brazilian. With a 
monopoly on a popular mark, the 
pirate has but to sit back and wait, 
in the fashion of a highwayman 
at a mountain pass. As. one user 
after another of these diversely 
applied marks sends his goods 
into the country where blanket 
registration has been made, the 
pirate may step forward and col- 
lect or give his victim the unde- 
sirable alternative of tedious and 
costly procedure to bring about 
dM DROTI Adee ideo tate aniline . 
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HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 
CITY CIRCULATION 


IN 
The leading commercial center of 
the South—the second port of the 
U.S. A cosmopolitan city—a highly 
active buying and selling market— 
responsive to advertising. 

Suburban New Orleans is too limited—too 
scattered to reach economically. Concen- 
trate on city circulation. . Advertise in 
the States. You will get more prompt 

returns at a lower cost. 


Want More information? 
We'll Gladly Furnish It. 


ADVERTIS! ‘Kh, ECTOR 


New Orleans 
STATES 


EVENING SUN DAY 
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cancellation of the misappropri- 
ated mark. 

In the estimation of officials of 
the United States Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, one 
of the most impressive items in 
the high cost of trade-mark pi- 
racy. that stands as a _ charge 
against the American trade ad- 
vance is supplied by the toll taken 
by sales agents overseas. When 
the foreign agent of an American 
manufacturer registers, in his 
own name, his principal’s trade- 
mark, he does not always desire 
to brazenly collect ransom, nor 
yet to insure indefinite continu- 
ance of his agency relation, al- 
beit there are plenty of examples 
of each of these types of strategy. 
More subtle, and by no means in- 
frequent is the maneuver of the 
sales agent who registers an 
American mark, ostensibly as a 
matter of course, but who uses 
the registration as a club to gain 
a more generous commission on 
sales of the trade-marked. goods. 
Instances have been related at 
Washington where commissions 
were boosted as much as five and 
ten per cent by use of this form 
of persuasion. Finally, not the 
least of the causes of the high cost 
of trade-mark piracy is to be 
found in the leisurely procedure 
of Latin-American courts: The 
spectacle of a dispute over the 
confiscation of a shipment of “Ea- 
gle” pencils dragging along for 
twenty years is a case in point. 





Fred Shaffer Heads Hutchinson 
Ad Club 


At a recent meeting of the Hutchin- 
son, Kan., Advertising Club Fred 
Shaffer was elected president. Other 
officers are George Hipple, vice-presi- 
dent; Ralph Henderson, secretary; Bert 
Mitchner, treasurer. Executive commit- 
tee: Harry Smith, George Hausam,.C. 
O. Hitchcock, William H. Schrader and 
Richard Hall. 


E. J. Felt Joins Moss-Chase 
Agency 

Edmund J. Felt, recently space buyer 
for the Buffalo office of the Manter- 
nach Company, has joined the Moss- 
Chase Agency of that city. as a repre- 
sentative. At one time Mr. Felt was 
connected with Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn., in their advertis- 
ing department. 
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The Copy-Writer’s Elysium 


Once there was a copy-writer 
Who had little time to spare; 
“Lord, I wish my tasks were lighter” 
Was the burden of his prayer. 








Rest amd comfort were denied him 
Till an angel came, one night, 

And sat down awhile beside him; 
She was beautiful and bright. 


“Cheer up,” said the angel sweetly, 
“I have come te bring you joy; 
Here your troubles end completely, 

You shall grieve no more, my boy. 


“You henceforth shall write the clever 
Copy for two fine accounts. 

And your job shall last forever; 
You'll be paid in large amounts. 


“First of these—you'll love it dearly; 
Smooth the wrinkles from your 
brow— 
Is the one that tells us merely: 
‘Eventually—why not now?’ 


“And you'll thank me for the other, 
_ When I mention it, I know; 

Now, then, are you ready, brother? 
It is: ‘Kodak as you go.’” 


For a time the copy-writer 
Sipped the sweetness from his cup; 
Then the morning sun grew brighter, 
And the milkman woke him up. 
—S. E. Kiser in “Seaman’s Log.” 


Arthur Jerome Eddy Dies 


_Arthur Jerome Eddy, of Chicago, 
died at New York on Puly 21, in his 
a a year. 

‘ r. Eddy, a lawyer, was the organ- 
izer of the American Steel Foundry 
Corporation, National Turbine Com- 
pany, American Linseed Oil Company 
and many other large corporations, and 
was a member of the Chicago law firm 
of Wetten, Matthews & Pegler. He 
was counsel for many corporations and 
author of “Eddy on Trusts and Com- 
binations.”’ ; 

Mr. Eddy was the originator of the 
“open competition” plan of operating 
trade associations. For several years 
he devoted the greater part of his time 
to the organization and operation of 
these’ so-called “open-price  associa- 
tions.’ 


Schenck and Coakley at Omaha 


Daniel S. Schenck, formerly with 
Marshall Field & Co., and the Ameri- 
can Garment Company, and 2 ye 
Coakley have become members of .the 
sales promotion department of M. E. 
Smith & Co., Inc., Omaha, Neb. 


E. ‘M.Robéron with Emerson 
Beck Knight 


E. M. Roberson, former head of 
the service department of the Traction 
Advertising Co., of Peoria, Ill., has 
joined Emerson Beck Knight, adver- 
tising, Indianapolis. 
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HE life of a medium 
has little to do with 
the life of its advertising. 


An advertisement is only 
alive so long as someone 
is reading 1t. 

Active attention to its 
advertisements is a big 
thing for a medium to 
promise—and deliver. 


In New York Theatre 
Programs reader atten- 
tion is assured and the 
promise fulfilled to a 
positive degree. 


Over a million and a half a month 
concentrated on the best people in 
New York—The largest volume of 
class circulation in the world. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
406 Tower Bidg. Little Bldg. 














NewYorkstheatréitoqram Corporation 


Formerly Frank V. Strauss & Co. 
108-110-112-114 WOOSTER ST. NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Crocker Bldg. 
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Read By The Buying Power For 109 Years 


Stamps His O. K. 


Agual Food Show of 
‘oupal, Nov. Ist to 7th 


T THINK the food exposition 

under the auspices of the Ohio 
State Journal is a medium of great 
good, not only to the le of 
Columbus, but to the whole state 
of Ohio and incidentally to the 
public at large. I have hed the 
pleasure of attending one of these 
expositions and am looking for- 
ward to my opportunity of being 
at the next one in November.” 


oar, 


Make Your Reservations Today 
(Address, Merchandising Dept., Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio) 


Che Ohio State Sournal. 


Established 1811 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Foreign Rep. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 











Second Largest Daily Morning Circulation In Ohio 
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NUMBER NOW IS 


LONGACRE 2320 


Will you kindly have 
your operator put this 
on her list as delays 
occur by calling the 
old number which was 


Greeley 3210 


The telephone company did not 

ask our consent but claim neces- 

sity caused the change. Please get 
it on your mind 


LONGACRE 2320 


Charles Francis Press 
Printing Crafts Building 
461 Eighth Ave. New York 
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New Uses for Old Advertisements 


Pride in Workmanship and in Quality of Products and Growth of a Com- 
pany Can Be Graphically Revealed by Featuring an Old Adver- 
tisement in New Copy 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


HE life of an advertisement 

is not necessarily limited to 
its initial appearance, and the ad- 
vertiser who is searching for new 
copy slants can often find them 
by running back over his scrap- 
book of old ads. It is surprising 
what facts will be uncovered 
which will suggest new uses for a 
piece of copy, even though the in- 
formation it embodies is out of 
date and, to all intents and pur- 
poses, dead. 

Modern industry teaches the 
wisdom of reclaiming by-prod- 
ucts, and even an advertising 
graveyard is full of suggestions 
needing only a little ingenuity to 
make old pieces of copy serve an- 
other term of usefulness. 

Last March the Aetna Ex- 
plosives Company ran a piece of 
copy in a mining paper featuring 
what was at that time a record 
for advancing a haulage drift 
through hard wall slate by blast- 
ing. “Aetna Helps Break An- 
other Record” was the headline, 
and the copy stood pat on the 
ground that the figures shown by 
the record were remarkable. It 
so happened, however, that a few 
months later the same mine and 
the same captain again broke the 
record for drifting, thus render- 
ing the old piece of copy obsolete. 
By every good rule it would have 
been a mistake to ever again fea- 
ture the copy announcing the old 
record. The new figures had 
killed the old advertisement and 
relegated it to the dust heap. 
Perhaps the majority of adver- 
tisers would have been content to 
let it lie there—but not Aetna. 
Digging out the old copy, they re- 
produced the page in cut form, 
smaller by half than the original, 
and featured it in a new piece of 
copy bearing the headline, “We've 
Smashed Our Own Record!” By 
this means a “dead” piece of copy 


was-brought’to fife and served to — 





strengthen the new record, made 
under the same conditions. 

Very similar to this is the 
method used by Nordberg Manu- 
facturing Company to correct a 
statement used in a previous ad- 
vertisement. Under the headline, 
“A Remarkable Hoisting Record,” 
this company mentioned 5,419 tons 
per day as the hoisting record for 
the Nordberg Hoist at the Orient 
No. 1 Mine of the Chicago, Wil- 
mington & Franklin Coal Com- 
pany.- This copy ran last De- 
cember, and on June 12 the 
Nordberg Company reproduced it 
again, in small size, as a part of a 
page which featured a letter from 
the Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Company calling 
attention to the fact that since the 
original information had been 
given the hoisting record had 
hung up a new figure. The Nord- 
berg Company lost no time in 
turning to their scrap-book, pull- 
ing out the old piece of copy and 
designing a new page which linked 
the letter with the old advertise- 
ment under the headline, “O. K. 
With Corrections.” 


TYPICAL CASES THAT REVEAL POSSI- 
BILITIES 


These two cases are typical of 
the possibilities for using old copy, 
and they only serve to introduce 
the almost countless uses to which 
old ads may be put. 

Catalogues, despite the best of 
efforts, are often dry, especially if 
dealing with mechanical subjects, 
and to relieve this situation the 
old scrap-book of past advertise- 
ments can be drawn upon to help. 
From an old file of advertise- 
ments it might be a simple matter 
to select those which treat of 
various points of past design and 
reproduce these pieces so as to 
form the left-hand pages of the 
catalogue. Opposite each left- 
hand page might be a page de- 
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voted to tracing the development 
ef the part shown, through its 
various stages, up to present day 
design. A catalogue compiled in 
this manner would at least be 
unique, and if carefully done its 
contents would be instructive. 

The advertiser who looks over 
his old copy with the view of see- 
ing how it can be used again will 
find many ideas hidden in para- 
graphs written many years ago 
and forgotten. Some of these old 
statements, if properly handled, 
can be put to a new use by link- 
ing them to modern copy. 


CONTRAST WITH OLD COPY TO REVEAL 
‘PROGRESS 


To illustrate this point let us 
assume that twenty years ago a 
manufacturing plant employed 100 
men, and advertised this fact at 
the time. To-day, the same com- 
pany employs 3,000 and wishes to 
again advertise the number of em- 
ployees. Reference to the old ad- 
vertising file discloses the piece of 
copy that mentiond the old num- 
ber. If the advertiser is imagi- 
native, he will see the chance to 
link up the two and not only 
spread broadcast his present size, 
but show his growth as well. 
“From 100 to 3,000,” might be the 
new headline selected, and the re- 
production of the old copy proves 
it. An arrow, its tail encircling 
the original paragraph carrying 
the statement, will suffice to snap 
it out. 

Modern use of old copy does 
not. always demand that the com- 
parison show change or growth. 
Many an advertiser who years ago 
advertised quality could well rake 
out one of his old advertisements 
and set it at work again to prove 
that through the years he has held 
steadfast to an ideal. Inspection 
of old files will often show that 
present-day claims of honest deal- 
ings, careful selection of mate- 
rials and attention to minute de- 
tails of building, etc., are dupli- 
cated in these old copies. Not to 
make use of such material is, in 
many cases, sheer waste, and to 


give it life calls only for a little” 


ingenuity in the patching. 
“Twenty Years Ago We Were 
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Hammering On Quality,” is a 
typical headline which might be 
used in connection with the re- 
production of an old piece of such 
copy. “We Began Choosing Our 
Material Carefully Back in 1890,” 
is another. “In 1900 We Stood 
For Our Present Policy—Honest 
Dealings,” might be a third. 

A certain advertiser, many 
years ago, featured the picture of 
one of his skilled workmen en- 
gaged in turning out a part made 
in his factory. After running a 
few times, the copy found its way 
into the scrap-book and was for- 
gotten. Not long ago this same 
company, upon looking over its 
files, discovered this piece of 
copy. Fortunately, someone 
recognized the picture and pointed 
out that the same workman was 
still on the payroll, grown grey in 
service, but upholding by his good 
work the high ideals for quality 
established a generation ago. As 
a result, the old workman was 
photographed on the job and a 
new page of copy prepared which 
incorporated the advertisement 
carrying the original picture. The 
two photographs gave a strong 
talking point to thee argument of 
long service and enabled the 
manufacturer to get a new slant 
in his advertising. 

A certain large department 
store on Fifth Avenue occasion- 
ally exhibits rare prints and old 
photographs in one of its win- 
dows, the last exhibition being 
various views of New York City 
as it existed many years ago. 
Among the photographs was a 
picture of the funeral of General 
U. S. Grant, and the crowd 
around the window appeared to 
take special interest in this par- 
ticular picture. Naturally, the as- 
sociation with General Grant was 
partly responsible, but if the rea- 
son for this interest-was analyzed 
it would probably be found that 
a keen appreciation is always at- 
tached to a photograph that shows 
life as it existed many years ago. 
One could not help wondering, 
when looking at the picture, how 
many of those closely packed peo- 
ple who saw the funeral proces- 
sion were still alive. And the 
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Approximately 1,050,000 pounds of 
BAKING POWDERS are now being 
sold annually in our territory. There’s 
a market here, however, for 4,568,400 
pounds. We know how, when, where 
and why. 


Who wants to cash in on this oppor- 
tunity? 
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crowd was drawn to it, largely 
because of this speculative curi- 
osity which always clings to old 
photographs, whether picturing 
war or peace, 


OLD PICTURES HAVE CERTAIN ATTEN- 
TION-GETTING QUALITIES 


Many old advertisements carry 
something of this ability to at- 
tract, and hence the old advertis- 
ing scrap-book should be care- 
fully combed with an eye toward 
the attention value of its contents. 
Advertisements of the past which 
contain pictures of life should be 
carefully considered for possible 
use because of their ability to at- 
tract. Your modern workman in 
a machine shop does not wear 
long side whiskers. In the first 
place, Burnsides are not in style, 
and again their flowing ends are 
apt to get mixed up with running 
gears to the discomfort of the 
wearer. But fortunate indeed is 
the present-day advertiser who 
can dig up an old piece of copy 
picturing a group of ‘workmen 
with flowing whiskers unfurled to 
the breeze. Whether he knows it 
or not, he has in his possession a 
far stronger means to attract at- 
tention than when the old adver- 
tisement first appeared. 

There is a thought, too, in using 
old. advertisements to help edu- 
cate a modern sales force in facts 
relating to company growth, im- 
provements and advertising poli- 
cies. This educational work may 
take the form of bound copies of 
old advertisements, accompanied 
by descriptive matter, or lantern 
slides for salesmen’s gatherings. 
In any event, every manufacturer 
who has in his possession a com- 
plete collection of old advertise- 
ments should give it careful con- 
sideration with the purpose in 
mind of sharing with his sales 
force anything helpful which this 
collection may contain. 

Despite common belief, an ad- 
vertisement is not always dead 
upon its being consigned to the 
scrap-book. While it is true that 
the facts presented may quickly 
be out of date, a new way of 
using the advertisement later on 
may bring it out of the morgue 
and set it working again. 
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Advertises to Explain the Mys- 
teries of Chemistry 


To the average man or woman chem- 
istry is a subject that is to be left 
strictly alone. 

However, the average man and wom- 
an are going to know more about it. 
For the curtain hiding the tremendous 
importance of the science is being lifted 
by advertising. One of the most re- 
cent attempts along such lines is that 
of the Arthur R. Maas Laboratories, of 
Los Angeles, Cal. This firm has just 
issued a booklet entitled “Chemistry 
and You,” which starts off on the fol- 
lowing line: 

“If we were butchers or bakers or 
candlestick makers, we would not think 
it necessary to explain our business. 
The world has had butchers, bakers, 
candlestick makers and many other 
trades and professions for centuries, 
and knows all about them. The chemist, 
however, occupies a comparatively new 
field. His work, we find, is but poorly 
understood. - The early "chemists dealt 
mainly with medicines and poisons, and 
many still think of our work in terms 
of those things. What a misnomer! 
The chemist of to-day is a very vital 
factor in everyday life. It is our pur- 
pose in this little book to give in a gen- 
eral way the “story” of our work, that 
it may be more thoroughly understood 
and appreciated.” 


Will Use Grass to to Make Paper 


The Leesburg, Fla., Commercial re 
ports that E. R. Lacey, after four years 
of experimenting, has succeeded in mak- 
ing newsprint paper from native Flor- 
ida saw grass. A coripfiny is being or- 
ganized under the name of the Grass 
Fiber Pulp & Paper Corporation, and 
the promoters are planning to establish 
the initial saw grass pulp mill in Flor- 
ida within four months. It is also 
planned to build, he Brats. ten mills in 
various parts of the = There are 
millions of acres saw grass in 
Florida, and it is 4 that the 
company has enough raw material under 
its control to run many mills the size of 
the ten contemplated. 

In Texas a venture of a comets 

similar nature is under way. 
Webb and his associates of Dallas, Tex., = 
are said to be promoting the organiza- 
tion of a company with a_ proposed 
capitalization of $1,000,000 to be known 
as the Trinity Paper Mills. This or- 
ganization proposes to make paper from 
cotton linters and it is planned to have 
the mills ready in ten months, produc- 
ing twenty tons of paper a day at the 
start. 





New Kansas City Engraving 
Company 


A new engraving company has been 
formed in Kansas City under the name 
of the Kansas a Engraving & Color 
Plate Co. A. . Petrus & <5 
years with the > at City Journal 
president of the new company. iis 
associates are J. L. Stephensen and W 
E. Rodgers. 
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FAN OBPeSor Pras r tra? 














After all, a circulation statement is 
only the publisher’s evidence that so 
many copies were mailed! 


And the advertising value of a pub- 
lication lies not in a mailing list but in 
the number and quality of readers ! 


There is only one way that a pub- 
lication can-‘make good with readers ! 


That way is inside the book itself 
on the pages where the editorial con- 
tents are spread! 


That is why the matter privileged 
to appear on the editorial pages of 
the FURNITURE MERCHANTS TRADE 
JOURNAL is devoted to a single 
purpose: 


The purpose of placing at the dis- 
posal of the group of quality mer- 
chants, who read this publication, the 
tried and proven plans and methods 
by which other furniture merchants 
have made their business bigger, 
better and more profitable ! 


FURNITURE MERCHA 
DE JOURNA 


Bhan an ts “Trade J | aidan lm 


Des Moines, iowa. 
4180 PUBLISGHERS OF 


DRY GOODS MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 
HARDWARE MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 
New York , Chicaqo, Indianapolis, Boston,Rochester 
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speak casily of craftsmen and <rafts- 
manship. But every gogd mechanic or carpenter 


or metal-worker is not a craftsman: 


Craftsmanship is the individual creation of usefol 


things in a beautiful way. 


To attain craftsmanship one must know thd rela- 
tion of parts to the whole, must have a complete 
conception, must be able to image forth an idea, 
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‘and must be so skilled in manual execution as to SS ~ 
UGS Ps a 


reach close to perfection. 


‘The New England men who build Stevens-Duryea 


become significant factors in judging the quality of 


‘their product. 


in the very nature of the case, it is practically 
denpossible that any other section of America should 
ave been able to provide similar creftsmen numer- 
ous enough to build motor cars in such quantities 


as will satisfy a national demand. 


Stevens-Duryea Motor Cars are truly “useful 
things, individually created in a beautiful way"— 
products of New England craftsmanship—costly. 


but not expensive. 


Strvens- ryca 











“NEW ENGLAND 


CRAFTSMANSHIP” § die is one Idea that will 














better express your business 
than any other. This Idea is 
utterly xnlike any idea that 
could be used by any of your 
competitors—yes, even if you 
are a manufacturer of clothing, 
collars or silverware. 


lackman 
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Always so have done! 


N the East Indies you 
will find a- tribe of 
natives who - 
out their: lives 

their teeth filed down 


“Oh,” was the reply 
of one of the victims, 
“our always so 
have done.” 

“Always so have done” 
might be the advertising 
motto of many manu- 
facturers. 

For example, there is 
vertisement—can’t you 
close your eyes and see it? 

There is the typical 
collar advertisement— the 
typical silverware adver- 
tisement—the typical 
automobile advertise- 
ment, 

Ask the advertiser why, 
and in more elegant Eng- 
lish he will reply “Well, 
you see, I suppose it is 





because that seems to be 
the one best way to do it.” 

“Always so havedone” 
will not do for American 
advertisers. 

Competition in space 
is about reaching its limit. 
The circle is i 
itself. The _ advertising 
business faces a renais- 
sance. An insistent de- 
mand will soon shout for 
better Ideas. 


This Idea is -utterly un- 
like any idea that could be 
used by any of your com- 
petitors—yes, even if you 
are 4 manufacturer of 
clothing, collars or silver 


‘ware. 


But the Idea may take 
months or years to find. 
Thatis why the best group 
of men you can 
ought to be wrestling with 


New 


NOP anny” York 
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Good Will 


When an advertiser buys space in a news- 
paper or periodical, his first considera- 
tion is circulation. Doubtless this is as it 
should be. 


There is, however, another matter that 
deserves almost as much consideration— 
the standing of the publication with its 
readers. When a newspaper has the 
good will of its readers, the people have 
faith in its advertising columns. 


The News-Times has the confidence of 
its readers—the News-Times always tries 
to deserve and hold the good will of its 
public. The News-Times is the strong 
paper of Northern Indiana and South- 
ern Michigan. 








Let us send you—News-Times, Jr. 


SOUTH BEND NEWS TIMES 


Morning Evening Sunday 
J. M. STEPHENSON, Publisher 


Foretgn Representatives 
CONE & WOODMAN, INC. 
Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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Some Union of Consumers 
Necessary 


A Majority of the People Should Have a Voice and Power in Order to 
End Strikes of Both Labor and of Capital 


By H. Gardner McKerrow 


Acting Secretary, People’s League of America 


T is somewhat difficult to follow 

the logic of Mr. Wright’s 
article in criticism of The Peo- 
ple’s League of America, in a 
recent issue of Printers’ INK; 
how an organization which makes 
its appeal to clerks, technicians, 
artists, lawyers, 


rest at all with organized labor. 
It may be true, theoretically, 
that the use of the general term, 
“People’s League,” should indicate 
that this organization speaks for 
all of the public, and not simply 
for a portion of it. That is the 
trouble with se- 





business men, 
ministers, doc- 
tors, teachers, 
newspaper men, 
and—to use Mr. 
Wright’s own 
phrase, “a mis- 
cellany too nu- 
merous to enu- 


characterized as 
“being repre- 
sentative of em- 
ployers” is not 
apparent to the 
average mind. 
Mr. Wright 
appears to con- 
struct an en- 
tirely fictitious 
bogey, which, 
having been 
set up to his 
evident satis- 
faction, he 
promptly pro- 





S a “discussion-provoking” 

topic the article, “What if 
There Should Be a Brother- kind; the lines 
hood of Consumers,” by E. St. 
Elmo Lewis, 
Ink of June 3, was a winner. 
In this issue the series is con- 
cluded by two articles. Above, 
merate,” can be Mr. McKerrow, acting secre- 
tary of the People’ s League of 
America, pays his respects to 
Chester Wright, Associate Edi- 
tor of the American Federa- 
tionist, who wrote in the issue rectly descrip- 
of June 24 that the Consumers’ 
League idea was economically 
unsound. Following his article 
a man who is in charge of 
sales for a large industrial en- times, employ- 
terprise sides with Mr. Wright. 
Perhaps both men are right 
and eventually a way will be 
found for ordinary folks to 
have their viewpoints respected 
by both capital and labor. 


lecting a proper 
name for a 
body of this 


of demarcation 
between the dif- 
ferent classes 
of the commu- 
nity are so in- 
termingled, and 
overlap so per- 
sistently, that it 
is impossible to 
select a cor- 
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tive title. We 
are all of us 
workers, we 
are all of us, at 


ers; we are all 
of us, at other 
times capital- 
ists; and, above 
all, we are all of 
us, all the time, 








ceeds to belabor 
and abuse. 
Anglo-Saxon liberties have been 
based, from the days of their 
earliest extortion from tyrannical 
minorities, on the rule of the ma- 


- jority, and, taking Mr. Wright’s 


own claim that the “organized 
labor family is really a family of 
25,000,000” —three-fifths of which 
must be regarded as children, 
since it is not to be supposed that 
the American Federation of Labor 
indorses polygamy—it is apparent 
that the force and rights of 
the majority of the population 
of the United States do not 








consumers. 

Hence the se- 
lection of such names, as_ the 
Middle Classes Union of Great 
Britain, and The People’s League 
of America, in default of more 
exact titular descriptions, and as 
being properly representative of 
the great majority of the possible 
membership to which they make 
their special appeal. 

Neither of these organizations 
has any quarrel with organized 
labor, as such. They earnestly de- 
sire that all workers shall receive 
compensation for their labor on a 
basis which will enable each one 
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to live in liberty, comfort and 
contentment. If the cost of living 
is abnormally high, then the rates 
of wages and salaries should be 
correspondingly high; when the 
cost of living declines, in response 
to natural economic laws, then 
the rates of wages and salaries 
should decline, too. 

Where these bodies part com- 
pany with organized labor, or 
with organized capital, is when a 
minority, by virtue and power of 
that organization, attempts to dic- 
tate conditions which impose suf- 
fering, limitation, undue and un- 
just costs, on the vastly greater 
majority of the people, and thus 
deprive this majority of the lib- 
erty, comfort and contentment to 
which it is entitled. 

They would oppose the tyranny 
of organized capital just as readily 
and earnestly as they would that 
of organized labor, and the only 
reason that their present efforts 
seem to be arrayed especially 
against the latter is that capitalis- 
tic encroachments on the rights of 
the public do not seem to be the 
menace they were twenty-five 
years ago, while labor is becoming 
more and more unjust and arro- 
gant in its demands. 

The days of predatory capital, 
of the unscrupulous exploitation 
of public franchises, of the crimi- 
nal appropriation of public wealth, 
seem to have passed, and our 
capitalists are no longer to be de- 
scribed as “malefactors of great 
wealth,” but are, under the en- 
lightening influences of our ad 
vancing civilization, men of vision, 
of broad appreciation of the rights 
of those who help to create 
wealth, and possessed of a de 
sire to administer their tesponsi- 
bilities as trustees under the laws 
which are created for all. In so 
far as they fall short of this ideal 
they will be opposed by the newly 
arising body of. opinion repre- 
sentative of the majority of the 
people. 

When representatives of organ- 
ized labor bodies say, as Mr. L. E. 
Sheppard, president of the Order 
of Railway Conductors, said re- 
cently in an address before the 
City Club of Chicago, that the 
railroad brotherhoods are un- 
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alterably opposed to arbitration 
boards on which the public is rep- 
resented, and that it should be 
left out of the issue in dealing 
with railroad problems, there is 
nothing left for the 75,000,000 of 
the people outside of Mr. Wright's 
organized labor family to do but 
to prepare to fight for their rights 
and their liberties. 

The short-sighted inconsistency 
of those who speak for organized 
labor to-day is remarkably illus- 
trated by the position taken at the 
recent Conference in Montreal. 
While demanding the nationaliza- 
tion of the means of transporta- 
tion, with the avowed purpose of 
placing the public under Federal 
control, the unions reasserted their 
own right to strike on occasions 
of the expediency of which they 
are to be the sole judges, and in 
the very next breath denied to 
their own members the right to 
strike—as in the recent so-called 
“outlaw” strikes—against domina- 
tion and government which they 
consider unjust! If the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor were 
only blessed with a_ sense of 
humor, it would seem as if it 
must, perforce, laugh itself to 
death! . 





WHAT IS PUBLIC OPINION ? 


We have seen during the pas! 
year a succession of strikes, both 
in Great Britain and in this coun- 
try, which have signally failed be- 
cause, it is said, they have not 
been supported by public opinion. 
What is this public opinion? Let 
us stop for a moment to analyze 
it, and see whence it derives its 
irresistible force. What is this 
omnipotent power before which 
capitalists and politicians, corpora 
tions and labor unions alike bow; 
whose verdict they all fear, and 
whose approval they all covet? 
No intrenchment of special privi 
lege or of law-defying labor or- 
ganization has ever reached, or 
will ever reach, such a degree of 
confident irresponsibility as to 
permanently defy “public opinion.” 
It is the power by which a demo- 
cratic people governs itself, and 
while the phrase “Vox populi, vox 
Dei” may be a literary epigram, 
it contains the germ of truth. 
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cote End ede feicion 


Does #830407 In L200 Town 
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Sells 100 Cabinets In Month 
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No one knows. Like space, no one has ever cov- 
ered its whole distance and the further you 
travel the greater the market appears. 


Member A. B.C. 
Member Associated 
Business Papers 


There is plenty of room. Room in all lines. 


Home and household is rapidly gaining its place. 
A new national frame of mind is in the making, 
and the retailer in home needs and comforts is 
growing to be a greater power every day. 


Well-placed, well-directed activities will get 
you representation among these retailers. 
The furniture and home furnishing merchant 
reads his business paper, THE GRAND RAPIDS 
FURNITURE RECORD. To him this paper 
stands today a great clearing house of ideas 
and a guide to buying and merchandising. 
Get in! 
Write for Facts 


PERIODICAL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Grand Rapids Michigan 





heGrend Rapids 


Furniture 


A paper with true dealer influence 
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The expression of public opinion, 
free and unafraid, is the right 
for which our forebears have 
fought and died from Runny- 
mede to the present day. 

And what is “public opinion” 
but the opinion of the man in the 
Street, the unorganized majority, 
in other words? If this unorgan- 
ized majority could awaken and 
learn its own vast potentiality, and 
know that if organized and di- 
rected, it could make profiteering, 
the abuse of public service facili- 
ties and the increasing extortions 
of organized labor things of the 
past, then the reign of order and 
moderation would be with us, and 
“a government of the people, by 
the people, for the people” would 
cease to be a vision of the night. 





Associated 
Clubs Hold Executive 
Meeting 





T.a special meeting of the Ex- 

ecutive Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, held at New York on 
July 26, a new vice-president, 
Frank E. Lowenstein, was elected, 
and a plan for committee super- 
vision of the activities of the As- 
sociation was acted upon. Action 
on the question of electing a new 
president to succeed Charles A. 


Otis, Jr... was deferred until 
August 12. 
A communication from Mr. 


. Otis, addressed to P. S. Florea, 
secretary of the Association, was 
presented, which gave the reasons 
that compelled him to resign as 
president of the Association.. IIl 
health and business pressure made 
it impossible for Mr. Otis to help 
carry out the work of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs in the manner that 
the Association’s programme calls 
for. 

The following members of the 
executive committee of the As- 
sociation were present: Miss Jane 
J. Martin, New York, represent- 
ing the women’s clubs; Frank A. 
Black, Boston, vice-president for 
the first district; John E. Raine, 
Baltimore, vice-president for the 
third district; Rowe Stewart, 
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Philadelphia, vice-president for 
the second district; Bert N. Gar- 
stin, Louisville, vice-president for 
the fifth district ; Wm, J. Betting, 
St. Paul, vice- -president for the 
eighth district ; P. S. Florea, New 
York, secretary-treasurer of the 
Association. 

The National Vigilance Com- 
mittee was represented by Merle 
Sidener, of Indianapolis, chair- 
man, 

In ‘the absence of President 
Otis, Vice-President Black was 
elected chairman, 

Action on committee supervision 
was taken; since it was thought 
that due to the increased size of 
the executive committee as well as 
the growing importance of the ac- 
tivities of the Association, a sub- 
committee of not more than three 
members of the executive com- 
mittee should be appointed by the 
president, to assume supervision of 
each of the following most im- 
portant of those activities: 

(1) “Associated Advertising.” 

(2) Vigilance work. 

(3) Educational and club con- 

tact work. 

(4) Finance. 

(5) Annual Convention. 

(6) Headquarters, management. 

The meeting on August 12, at 
which a new president will prob- 
ably be elected, will be held at 
Cleveland, O. 





Wyerhauser Lumber Account 
for George L. Dyer Co. 


The Wyerhauser Lumber Company, 
St. Paul and Tacoma, has put its adver- 
tising account in the hands of George 
L.. Dyer Company, New York. Space 
will be used in newspapers and periodi- 
cals in the near future. 





Tooth Paste Manufacturers, 
Note! 

A traveling museum to educate the 
public in the care of the teeth has been 
organized in the Netherlands by the 
National Dental Association, with the 
aid of the Green Cross Society. Ex- 
amination of 20,000 school children in 
one Holland city showed carious teeth 
in 80 per cent. 





A. R. Johnson, formerly with the 
Charles H. Fuller Company, Chicago, 
has joined Nelson Chesman & Com- 
pany of that city, as space buyer. 
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“Always Reliable” 


In these days of political 
activities, when there is 
always a greater tendency 
on the part of newspapers to 
dilute with prejudice and 
thicken with exaggeration— 
more and more people dis- 
cover that 








THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Is Always Reliable 





Foreign Advertising Representatives 
STORY; BROOKS & FINLEY 


HICAGO 
Peoples Gas Bldg. reas Lae 
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The Telltale of the 





HE marks on a tooth are 
12.000.000 a telltale. They identify 


the living descendants of 
pre-historic animals. By using 
such methods the work of sci- 
entists becomes more exact. 


If you sell the things that 
business buys—such as machin- 





It takes 11,716,520 tel ery, paper or buildings—you 
od ho t . a 
gevice. démantn..ct big have found out a good deal about 
busi lb : 
rp yh Ae the Business Market. 


You know that one big con- 
cern may buy as much as 10,000 
little: concerns. But you need 
to know how many big concerns 
there are. 


Is there some telltale that 
will make your marketing meth- 
ods more exact? For it makes 
a difference in the way you ad- 
vertise when you know whether 
there are a million big concerns 


—or a hundred thousand. 





** * 


HERE is a cryptic mark 

that identifies all of the 
bigger concerns and enables you 
to count them. It’s “PBX,” 
meaning in telephone parlance, 
“private branch exchange”— 
the outfit run by your operator. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 
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Business Market 


Every business has telephone 
service. Every concern of any 
size has a private branch ex- 
change. Yet the latest report 
shows but 80,914 PBX’s. 


Just 80,914 concerns large 
enough to use private switch- 
boards; just 80,914 big customers 
in the whole Business Market. 


And in growing to a Quarter 
Million circulation, System is 
rapidly covering this best part 
of the Business Market. 


** 8 


USINESSES of the PBX 

size have the most em- 
ployees. And employees make 
problems for business men. 


Did you read in System for 
August, “Who pays wages?” 
by Geo. M. Verity, president, 
American Rolling Mill Co:? Or, 
“The paramount business to- 
day,” by Herbert Hoover in July 
System? Or “Adding a hand- 
shake to the bonus,” in June? 


Try the current number of 
System yourself. You'll see why 
it is covering your Business Mar- 
ket. And you'll enjoy the test. 


RAPIDLY COVER- 
ING THE WHOLE 
BUSINESS MARKET 
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80,914 
PRIVATE 


Just 80,914 concerns are 
big enough to use pri- 
vate switchboards; just 
80,914 important cus- 
tomers in the whole 
Business Market. 
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CURT ; STORE 


Vlost of the "E sig” Name 
Are Shown in Oplex Sign 


OST of the well known trademarks have b 
molded into Oplex Electric Signs—Wes 
‘Union, the Victor dog, Dodge Bros., 


 Delco-bight, Standard Oil, Piggly wiesit.a 
_and scores of others. 


ea is to hook up the national advertisia 
the product can be bought, and ae ‘ 
it in graphic style. 
f Electric Signs are the kind with the rag 
hite, glass letters, standing out from a, 
and —petfect day signs as well as night ¢ 
p greatest reading distance, lowest 
st_aftistic designs, & oe px w 
¥ Mu a ee ‘ shoving hope 
ae 
2 ; AL 
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The Proposed Organization Is 


A League of Consumers Would Be 
Out of Place 


One-Sided—An Economic Club of 


Capitalism Striking Blindly in the Dark 


By George H. Corey 


OGER W. BABSON, in a 
recent bulletin to his clients, 
says: “There is no doubt about 
it—labor is beaten. Mr. Gompers 
was at his zenith in 1918. Since 
then he has steadily lost power. 
He has lost power with his own 
people, because he is no longer 
able to deliver the goods. He can 
no longer deliver the goods for 
two reasons: For one thing, peace 
urgency has replaced war urgency, 
and we are not willing to bid for 
peace labor as we had to bid 
for war labor; and for another 
thing, the employing class is im- 
mensely more powerful than it 
was in 1914 
“There is more money at its 
command. This money capacity 
is more thoroughly unified than 
ever. In 1914 we had 30,000 
banks, functioning to a great de- 
gree in independence of each 
other. Then came the Federal 
Reserve Act and gave us _the ma- 
chinery for consolidation, and the 
emergency of five years’ war fur- 
nished the hammer blows to weld 
the structure into one. The war 
taught the employing class the 
secret and power of widespread 
propaganda. Imperial Europe had 
been aware of this power. It was 
new to the United States. Now, 
when we have anything to ‘sell’ to 
the American people, we know 
how to sell it. We have the 
schools, we have the pulpit. The 
employing class owns the press. 
There is practically no important 
newspaper in the United States 
but is theirs! ... What, then, 
are we going to do to our op- 
ponents? When, in 1918, we 
gritted our teeth and said that we 
were going to show them where 
they got off, we had no very 
definite aim in view beyond just 
words. Now that we have indi- 
cated successfully the point of 
disembarkation, the question 





arises: What are we going to do 
about. it?” 

Because Mr. Babson’s utterly 
frank statement completely ex- 
presses the present attitude of the 
great bulk of the employers of 
America toward organized labor, 
I quote it at some length as a pre- 
liminary to analyzing this new 
movement of “business men” 
known as The People’s League of 
America. 

The programme of the People’s 
League, as announced by Mr. 
Lewis, is to protect the “public” 
(though just what public and 
whether that public also includes 
union labor is left to the fertile 
imagination) from the further 
encroachments of organized capi- 
tal and labor. Its programme 
with regard to protecting itself 
from labor is clearly and explicit- 
ly defined—strike-breaking seems 
to be the essential feature around 
which the great plan evolves! 
Just how it proposes to protect it- 
self from capital is not so clear 
—in fact, to the unregenerate, it 
appears quite delightfully vague, 
which is, perhaps, as its founders 
intended. Possibly it would be 
mean to suggest that its capitalistic 
programme is so vague because 
it has none. 

Much emphasis is placed by Mr. 
Lewis upon the congenital wicked- 
ness of organized labor and the 
prime necessity of protecting the 
public from such strikes as inter- 
fere with its ease and comfort. 
Passing lightly over such a piti- 
able exhibition of intellectual 
poverty as the assumption that 
economic troubles and industrial 
disputes can be settled effectually 
by breaking strikes, one wonders 
why, when the railroad switch- 
men struck, the People’s League 
did not investigate their claims, 
find out that these underpaid men 
had waited patiently for more 





























































































































than a year for a wage increase, 
and then used the power of “pub- 
lic opinion,” of which it boasts, to 
help them get it. But no—“The 
Rotary Club of Tonawanda 
handled the traffic and organized 
public opinion won”; commuters 
of the Lackawanna and Erie 
manned the trains and the strike 
“petered out.” Nothing more than 
these few snatches from Mr. 
Lewis’ statement is required to 
place the permanent attitude of 
the People’s League accurately 
and precisely. 

The People’s League asserts 
that the longshoremen, dockmen 
and truckmen “have been trying 
to starve New York into submis- 
sion to excessive wage demands 
for inefficient work.” I am told 
that these longshoremen and 
dockmen have been working for 
65 cents per hour, $5.20 per aver- 
age. working day, $1,591.20 per 
year of 306 days, if they are al- 
lowed to work that number of 
days, which, so far, has never hap- 
pened; while the minimum ex- 
istence wage in New York to-day 
for a family is computed at not 
less than $2,080 per year. These 
men ask for 80 cents an hour, 
$1,958.40 if they work every day, 
or $121.60 less than the basic liv- 
ing wage! And they are told by 
the Shipping Board’s National 
Adjustment Commission that the 
coastwise steamship lines cannot 
pay it and make a profit! Hence, 
because the steamship lines can- 
not make a profit, men must be 
compelled to work for less money 
than it costs to live! If these 
men have no right to starve New 
York into paying them enough to 
live on, what right has the Peo- 
ple’s League, in conjunction with 
—or under the influence of—the 
Merchants Association of New 
York, to assist in forcing these 
men and their families to starve? 
If the demands of the longshore- 
men are justified, and my figures 
are correct, why is the People’s 
League talking about men “trying 
to starve New York into submis- 
sion to excessive wage demands,” 
and why is it not aiding them 
and organizing public opinion’ in 
their behalf? I will tell you why: 
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Because its interests, and the in. 
terests of its membership, are 
not there. There is nothing in 
the League’s programme caleu- 
lated in the smallest degree to dis- 
turb the status quo. The members 
of the League, individually and 
collectively, can snap their fingers 
at organized labor because or- 
ganized labor, economically, can 
do them little direct injury; while 
the dispensers of lucrative jobs 
laugh up their sleeves, holding, 
as they do, the balance of power, 
and eagerly welcome into the fold 
another weapon to pull their 
chestnuts out of the flames. What 
a greeting the People’s League 
will get from the business men of 
Seattle, where they are busily en- 
gaged in establishing the “Ameri- 
can Plan,” which, freely trans- 
lated for the benefit of the un- 
worldly, means that the worker, 
who does not own his means of 


_livelihood becomes duly grateful 


for a chance to exist upon the 
generosity of the man who does! 

But we are told the American 
business man of to-day is more 
“enlightened,” a more “public- 
spirited citizen” than was_ the 
“highwayman” of yesterday. Now 
we have the “age of service’— 
and all that sort of rot. This line 
of conversation, so popular 
among our hopefuls, usually 
makes me exceedingly weary; in 
the first place, because it is not 
true (on the average), (See Bab- 
son’s report!), and second, be- 
cause it is impossible to convince 
these superficial enthusiasts that 
like causes produce like results. | 
freely admit that we have many 
shining exceptions, but I refuse 
to “kid” myself into the idea that 
a fundamental economic fact, 
having to do with such basic 
things as food or starvation, is 
non-existent. 


BRIEF FOR ORGANIZED 
LABOR 


HOLDS NO 


Strange as it may seem, I hold 
no brief for organized labor. I 
only know that organized labor, 
and organized labor alone, has 
been the instrument by which all 
labor had its status advanced. I 
know that from the time the 
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Sound Selection 


The selection of a city like Erie, Pa., insures a 
calculated future. You know that it is wholly a 
manufacturing city and that its manufactures are 
so diversified that there is scant likelihood of ab- 
normal depression. ‘There can be neither ex- 
cessive labor supply nor alarming shortage. The 
wage scale is high but not inflated. The popula- 
ton is a substantial, home-owning class. 


The Erie market (city 102,093, suburbs, 35 miles 
radius, 52,000) offers a population unit of 154,- 
093—large enough to be attractive. 


This situation is further stamped as a sound in- 
vestment through the economical selling cost of 
one dominating home newspaper :— 


Erie Daily Times 


(A. B. C. Member) 


Paid Circulation, 28,673 


Average for June, 1920 
Line Rate 7c flat. Evenings except Sunday 


Consider this: there are in Erie 20,418 families. 
The Times’ city paid circulation, June, 1920, 
was 20,490. In suburban Erie, 35 miles radius, 
there are 10,400 families. The Times’ suburban 
paid circulation, June, 1920, was 7,001. 


The Erie Daily Times, established 32 years ago in 
1888, has about 50% more than the combined 
paid circulation of its two daily competitors and 
about treble the circulation of either. 


The Erie Daily Times for EVERY National Advertiser 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
New York 


San Francisco 
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plebeians of ancient Rome fought 
their four hundred years’ fight 
for freedom up to the present 
day the workers of the world have 
had to fight entrenched capitalis- 
tic power, in most cases buttressed 
by governments which it con- 
trolled. I know that where labor 
has been strongly organized it has 
frequently succeeded in forcing 
from reluctant employers a liv- 
ing wage; that where it has been 
weakly organized, it has frequent- 
ly existed in misery, squalor and 
degradation. Organized labor, 
under our present economic sys- 
tem, is the only protection of the 
“unpossessing” many against the 
vast economic power of the “pos- 
sessing” few. I am aware of the 
failures and abuses of organized 
labor, but in the light of the re- 
markably able report recently pre- 
sented to the Railroad Labor 
Board by W. Jett Lauck, I rise 
to remark that, if organized labor 
continues to abuse public confi- 
dence for the next 50 years, it 
will not even' then commence to 
equal the outrageous and ghastly 
robbery of the public perpetrated 
by “Big Business” and. “Small 
Business” and “All Business” 
since the beginning of the war. 

The trouble with the People’s 
League is that it seems to regard 
itself as a social savior, whereas 
it is no more than an economic 
club striking blindly in the dark, 
supported by the terror of ig- 
norance and impotence on the one 
hand, and lacking even the most 
remote appreciation of the fact 
that the status quo is not going 
to status very well henceforth. 


Judkins Valves in 


Campaign 
The Judkins Valve Company, De- 
troit, maker of a Ford accessory, will 
start a national campaign in August 
magazines. ‘The account has been put 
in the hands of the P. T. Gould Ad- 
vertising Agency, Detroit. 


National 





Truck Account for Brandt 
Agency 


The Brandt Advertising Company, 
of Chicago, is now handling the ac- 
count of The O. K. Truck Company, 
Muskogee, Okla. A campaign in the 
Southern States will soon be en- 
gaged in. 
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An Unusual Use of Advertising 
in England 

England, during the war, and after, 
has witnessed many unusual uses of 
advertising. Right now, in the great 
political struggle that is going on in 
that country, paid space is being used 
for a auniber of purposes. The Na- 
tional Union of anufacturers, Inc., 
of London, took a full page recently 
in the Daily Mail with which to at- 
tack Mr. Chamberlain, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and his Excess Profits 
Duty Bill. The association claims that 
this bill, which would appropriate 60 
per cent of excess profits, would stop 
all industrial initiative and develop- 
ment and would create extensive un- 
employment. 
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“Costumes and Dresses” a New 
Trade Paper 


The Costumes and Dress Publishing 
Company has recently issued the 
initial number of its new publication, 
Costumes and Dresses. It is planned 
to make the paper a direct point of 
contact between the producer of 
dresses and the retail distributor. 


. Variety Merchants to Convene 


The National Variety Merchants 
Association will hold its annual fall 
aon in Chicago on August 3, 4 and 
5. resses pertinent to the business, 
with a large part of the time devoted 
to a discussion of advertising subjects, 
compose the programme. 


Pilot Motor Cars to Be Adver- _ 


tised 


The Pilot Motor Car Company, Rich- 
mond, Ind., has put its advertising ac- 
count with The Martin V. Kelley Com- 
pany. This account will be handled 
through the agency’s office in Toledo, O. 


Magowan With “National 
Stockman and Farmer” 


George Masgowan, formerly with the 
Pennsylvania Farmer, Philadelphia, 
has joined the advertising department 
of the National Stockman and Farmer, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Duratex Account for Street & 
Finney 

The advertising account of the Dura 

tex Company, maker of leather substi- 

tutes, Newark, N. J., is now being 


handled by Street & Finney, Inc., New 
or 





Robin Damon Dies 


Robin Damon, publisher of the Sa- 
lem, Mass., Evening News, died on 
July 18 as the result of an automobile 
accident. 
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Announcing 
N.C. WYETH 


Charles Daniel Frey Company 
are pleased to announce that Mr. 
Wyeth’s paintings for advertising 
purposes will now be arranged for 
exclusively through their Chicago 
and New York studios. 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COM PANY 


Advertising Illustrations 


Flatiron Building Monroe Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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ASIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 627 Lexington Ave., 
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Compared with the 


100,000,000 people of 


the United States, the 50,000 


paid subscribers of ASIA are 
as a drop in a bucket. 


But— 


Among those 50,000 are leaders 
of financial, political and social 
life who are helping to shape the 
destinies of those 100,000,000. 


After all you do not have to 
buy a quarter of beef to get a 
eadideke steak. 


RAYMOND H. BABCOCK 
Director of Advertising 


‘ The Marey of te Russuan Senge 


i The Trome Horse Evers Damas: 
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Putting Poster*Punch in the Picture 


Simple Striking Technique Gives Billboard Strength to Small Space 


Drawing 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


ORE than one advertiser has 

come to feel that modern 
display should be of the poster 
variety—very direct, very simple, 
very easily assimilated by the eye 
and by the mind. 

A sales manager, who has stud- 
ied advertising, said: “I don’t 
care what the other fellow does 
with his campaign, but if I can 


ALL OVERSIZE 


Tires 


Portace Tire & Russer Co 
Ak 





DOMINANT DISPLAY FOR SMALL ADVERTISE- 
MENT IN POSTER STYLE 


just get over one thought in one 
picture, and make every advertise- 
ment a miniature billboard, I’m 
satisfied. They won’t read the 
long stuff.” 

Brevity of text is one consid- 
eration, but it is by no means.the 
deciding factor. The artist’s tech- 
nique and his method of handling 
the composition is the real test-of 
the “poster advertisement.” And 
it takes a poster artist to do it 
successfully. 

Two prominent accounts have, 
for anumber of years, kept rigidly 
to this simplified appeal. One of 
them, the Zenith Carburetor, final- 





ly went into two colors, and 
clinched the idea. The trade- 
mark figure of Mercury, now 
firmly established, is featured in 
decorative poster outline, and al- 
ways against flat masses of color 
or of solid black. In trade publi- 
cations these pages are astonish- 
ingly conspicuous. They domi- 
nate. An analysis. of a Zenith 
drawing shows that it is in not 
more than three color planes— 
black, white, and: perhaps a flat 
intermediate tint. With curtailed 
copy, these page advertisements 
could be enlarged and would 
make ideal posters. 

Have you followed Snowdrift 
color campaigns for the past two 
years? If so, you will have noted 
that every advertisement is virtu- 
ally a reduced poster, both in text 
and in the spirit of the illustra- 
tion. It is perfectly possible to 
read them across a room. And 
at a single glance the story is as- 
similated. 

“Open the air-tight can and find 
fresh Snowdrift” is the text, and 
the picture combines a showing 
of this feature, plus several reci- 
pes. It is all done simply, in the 
poster spirit, and with the least 
possible number of lines and col- 
ors and areas of light and shade. 
If Mrs. Jones is not particularly 
interested in the advertising sec- 
tion .of her favorite magazine, 
and merely ripples through it, she 
must nevertheless see that page 
and get its message. No study, no 
concentration is necessary. 


POSTER STYLE GROWING IN FAVOR 


Other advertisers are coming 
around to the poster-ad. The Fisk 
campaign for a little more than 
a year settles down to brevity, 
and the largest possible showing 
of the tire. These are the work- 
ing principles of outdoor display. 

The product is aggressively pre- 
sented, and is not cluttered up 
with little scenes, fancy back- 
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grounds or accessories of any de- 
scription. Gone are the days, in 
Fisk advertising, of fashionable 
motoring scenes, and the things 
that seem to be always done, year 
in and year out. By eliminating 
them, Fisk advertising has _be- 
come distinctive to a degree. The 
name-plate is second in size to the 
tire—and no enlarging glass is 
needed to read it, for it is in bill- 
board display. 

The type of illustration used in 
advertising White trucks and, 
formerly, the White automobile, 
smacks of the poster, and there- 
fore is new in its physical ap- 
peal to the eye. Trade-marking 
“White,” and emphasizing it by 
having the car the only white part 
of the design, is a poster trick, 
and is art technique wisely ad- 
ministered. The same scheme 
was carried to the visualizing of 
the factory in a very recent 
double-page spread. The vast 
buildings, covering many acres, 
were handled in one or two tones 
only, against a solid black back- 
ground. 

Recently a small Portage maga- 
zine advertisement, taking a quar- 
ter page, seemed much larger and 
made a stronger bid for attention 
than its three competitors on the 
same page. 

Every line of the drawing was 
of the poster school. Black fig- 
ures, in silhouette, were superim- 
posed against a Ben Day back- 
ground, from which the tire rose 
in a typical poster halo of ra- 
diance. The ground upon which 
the Portage figures trudge along 
was employed as a flat base for 
the name-plate and one other line 
of text. 

The average advertising illus- 
tration is either a complete wash 
drawing, with all detail mapped 
out carefully, or a pen-and-ink, 
equally filled with minor elements. 
There is, in other words, what 
we may look upon:as an accepted 
technique for the average picture. 
Poster treatment is a radical de- 
parture from this. 

Certain campaigns do not per- 
mit of the employment of this 
poster idea. A great deal of copy 
is necessary and illustrations of a 
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practical character. However, in 
almost every series there should 
be an opportunity to give display 
and brevity the play of the stage. 
Cream of Wheat and Old Dutch 
Cleanser have discovered the wis- 
dom of delivering one big mes- 
sage, in a few words and with a 
dominant illustration. The very 
fact that they have adhered to this 
policy for years is significant. 

Building the design on black 
cardboard or dark gray stock en- 
courages the poster technique. 
Try the experiment. It is un- 
necessary to use white-paper inva- 
riably, although we grow to think 
so.. The most striking and. un- 
usual effects. are secured on the 
papers referred to and the artist 
is seldom tempted to indulge in an 
extravagant amount of unneces- 
sary detail. 

Through an accident, one ad- 
vertiser adopted the policy of 
poster display inemagazine space. 
An advertisement had been pre- 
pared for a certain month. At 
the last moment it was held up. 
The space had been paid for and 
something to fill it was urgently 
needed. The company had just 
released a most attractive one- 
sheet poster. The artist, in pre- 
senting it, had made a photograph 
in small size, and in black and 
white. When the advertising 
manager saw this he decided to 
run the same design as a maga- 
zine advertisement. It rang the 
bell, attracting very favorable at- 
tention. And from then on com- 
plex ideas gave way to poster-ad- 
vertisements. 





Advertising to Influence Grain 
Shipments 


_ The Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, 
is conducting a campaign in daily pa- 
pers.in the Southwestern territory for 
the purpose of advising grain shippers 
to buy and sell through the Exchange. 
It also hopes to influence a greater 
volume of wheat shipments to St. Louis 
as a result of the campaign. 





Lincoln Motors With Brooke, 
Smith & French 


The advertising account of the Lin- 
coln Motor Company, Detroit, is now 
being handled by Brooke, Smith & 
French, Inc., Detroit. 
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No. 1 of a@ Series on 
Personnel 




















HARRY LEVEY 
President 
HE personnel of this organization is that which is largely 
responsible for the important position of Industrial-Educa- 

tional films among other media for advertising and merchandising. 





Harry Levey himself is fortunate in his experience. He secured | 
valuable information first hand pertaining to retail problems of 
varied types. Following this came generous contact with the ' 
workings of wholesalers and distributors. In this work as in the 
retail trade Harry Levey served both as salesman and executive. 


More recently Mr. Levef and his associates have accomplished 
definite results for a large number of prominent American busi- 
nesses through the application of Industrial-Educational films to 


their problems. 


This same effective medium is available to you through the Harry 
Levey Service Corporation, to aid in merchandising your products, 
instructing executives and workmen in standards of practice, bet- 
tering sales direction, effecting congenial plant relationships and 
making graphic efficiency systems. 


HARRY LEVEY 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
Producers ano Distributors of 


Indoustrial Goucational Films 
NEW YORK CITY 


Temporary Offices 1662 Broadway 
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~ Commercialized 
Psychism Sells Hard 
Candy 


The Ouija Board, Entered as a 
Medium to Be Used in Adver- 
tising Mediums by the Imperial 
Candy Company of Seattle, 
Proves That It Can Bring Re- 
sults 








AAARING capital of the present 
widespread interest in com- 
munication with the spirit world, 
and combining that interest with 
the element of curiosity, a teaser 
campaign of unusual attracting 
force, judged by results, was re- 
cently undertaken in Seattle for 
Societe hard candy by the Impe- 
rial Candy Company. 

The first advertisement, with its 
theme based on the Ouija Board, 
brought a picture of two middle- 
aged gentlemen sitting in close 
attention before their occult me- 
dium, striving to grasp the import 
of a message whose nature is yet 
too shadowy to determine. Four 
séances on consecutive days are 
necessary before the faint mes- 
sage takes form and the dark cur- 
tain behind the pair opens wide 
to declare Societe hard candy to 
be best. 

This campaign was perhaps 
unique in the fact that the public 
was not alone in doubt as to the 
outcome of the message, but deal- 
ers, and even the Imperial Com- 
pany’s own organizations, were 
teased as well. Only the advertis- 
ing manager, sales manager and 
president of the company knew 
the “inside” of the stunt. 
STRANGE SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS 

TO TRAP ATTENTION 

Dealers were completely in the 
dark. On the opening day of 
the series they received in a 
blank red envelope a_ proof 
of the first advertisement which 
was appearing simultaneously in 
the newspapers. Beneath the pic- 
ture of Séance number one was 
the following wording: “The 
spirit world is calling on the Ouija 
Board! The message is faint, the 
meaning is shadowy, mysterious! 
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Over and over again Ouija says, 
‘Buy the original,’ ‘Try it your- 
self!’ What can these flashes 
from the outer darkness mean?’” 
Fastened to the dealer’s proof 
went a small yellow slip with these 
words: “Here’s a Sticker! What 
does Ouija say, anyway?” And 
down in the lower left hand cor- 
ner: “Ouija commands you to 
stick this on your window and to 
wait and see.” 

The scene changed on the fol- 
lowing day to Séance number two, 
with curtains parted slightly wider 
toward revealment of the mystery. 

A blank envelope carried to the 
dealer proofs of the third day’s 
advertisement. 

On the fourth day came the 
climax of revealment when the 
message rode through. The cut- 
tain is pulled aside and a jar of 
Societe hard candy stands within 
the opening. Beneath the picture 
the text reads: “Séance number 


‘four.. This Séance Tells All! 


Conditions were just right, and 
Ouija’s message came through! 
Science is convinced that Weegie 
tells the truth! With the mists of 
misunderstanding dissipated, the 
message came sharp, as the flash 
of a ghostly gun. eegie said, 
‘There is no candy like Societe 
hard candy!” 

This day’s message to the deal- 
ers was sent out on the company’s 
regular stationery, the first inti- 
mation to them of the author of 
the campaign. 

Poster and _  street-car cards 
were hooked up with the cam- 
paign to carry the air of suspend- 
ed mystery. That the desired ef- 
fect was gained and _ interest 
proved was demonstrated by the 
manner in which newspaper in- 
formation bureaus and the street- 
car advertising agency were 
bombarded by curious questioners 
as to the meaning of the pictures. 

Running the series resulted in 
a strong pull for Imperial summer 
business, according to William H. 
Horsley, advertising manager. 
“Not only did the candy trade 
feel the impetus of the campaign,” 
said Mr. Horsely, in summing up 
results, “but a strong movement in 
Ouija boards was also reported.” 
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Still Gaining! 


The average daily net paid 
circulation of the Herald 
and Examiner for the week 
ending July 10—the first 
full week at 3c—was 


329,096 


This is 19,501 more copies 
at 3c than were sold one 
year ago at 2c and is 2,852 
more than A. B. C, average 


for the six months ending 
March 31, 1920. 


f fi: Rickoon 


General Manager 





Largest 3c Morning Circulation in America 
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Seven Years and Six Month; 


W.M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Makers of Emery 









Shirts, is one of the accounts that has enabled us to tg 
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ef hey have never changed. Today, EMERY Shirts are 
Mtandard—with a big nation-wide sale. 


Together with our unusual record of long asso- 
cation with our clients is the character of our 
business. 





1919 showed an increase in advertising placed by 


a us of 150 per cent over 1918. 
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And 96 per cent of the total business placed by us 


reci'in 1919 was from accounts we, as a firm or as indi- 
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vidual members of this firm, had been serving from 
one year up to twenty-five years! 


There are many firms whose growth could be 
more rapid by the proper sort of advertising assist- 
ance — firms now advertising whose sales and adver- 
tising are not correlated. 


We would appreciate an opportunity to tell these 
firms more about Donovan-Armstrong Service—the 
kind that deve/ops and ho/ds its clients. 


Armstrong 


Philadelphia 
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We'd be glad to have every- 
body make good mats, like 
ours. The more good mats 
there are turned out, the more 
good mats, like ours, will be 
demanded; because men who 
use mats will get used to good 
ones, and want them, and will 
find uses for them that medi- 
ocre mats weren’t up to. If you 
don’t happen to know of any- 
one making good ones get in 
touch with us. 


Distance is no obstacle; get in 
touch by mail. 


Partridge & Anderson Company 
Electrotypes - Mats + Stereotypes 
714 Federal St., Chicago 
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Building a Business on Children’s . 


Good Will 


A Firm That Makes Express. Wagons Finds the Right Appeal in Selling 
Its Product: to Boys 


By S. C. Lambert 


f be get anything out of this ad- 
vertising story you must go 
back to your kid days—the days 
of the ol’ swimmin’ hole, the 
back lot where the “gang” held its 
baseball battles. 

_You must recall kid standards, 
kid ambitions and kid ideals. If 
you are one of the unfortunates 
to whom these things are but 
names, read no further, you are 
wasting your time, for though 
you may. have mastered all the 
arts of prestige building, the wiles 
by which some men build up 
dealer co-operation, though you 
may know all there is to know 
about selling motor cars or. over- 
alls to millionaires, you can never 
be a success at putting over a 
product sold to boys of from ten 
to fifteen years of age, and that 
is what this story is about. 

In a Middle West city, known 
principally as an important lum- 
ber centre, is a business which 
has been built up entirely on 
“Kid” good will. This good will 
was won through knowing boys 
—not the Little Lord Fauntleroy 
type, but real honest-to-goodness 
back-lot boys who go to school, 
play and dream dreams, to say 
nothing of working at odd jobs 
once in a while when the chance 
offers to pick up a “couple of 
bits.” The men who did this 
thing write nothing but advertis- 
ing copy and letters, but they 
have the knowledge of kid psy- 
chology of the Tarkingtons and 
Mark Twains. That is their 
business—knowing how kids think 
and act. 

They say that in this knowl- 
edge lies success or failure—that 
it is not enough simply to build 
something which fills the needs 
of a growing boy. He has to be 
“sold” and he cannot be “sold” 
except by someone who under- 
stands him. 





The company makes two gen- 
eral lines—express wagons and 
coasting sleds with steering con- 
trol. Some idea of the extent of 
the business may be gathered 
from the fact that the factory 
every month cuts considerably 
over a quarter of a million feet 
of lumber. Think of the small 
amount of wood in a wagon or 
a sled and you will be convinced 
that it has a pretty big produc- 
tion. Three million feet of lum- 
ber makes quite a pile when it is 
all together and that is turned 
into coasters and sleds every 
year. Practically every one of 
these is sold to a small boy some- 
where between Maine and Cali- 
fornia, sold in competition, for 
there are other similar wagons 
and sleds on the market, and 
what is more interesting from a 
merchandising standpoint, they 
are usually sold at a lower price. 
The coaster we tell about is the 
Pierce-Arrow of Boyville. 

Question: How is it done? 

BOY PSYCHOLOGY THE GUIDE 

That brings us back to the mat- 
ter of knowing how to talk the 
kid language, and what I am go- 
ing to tell about this accomplish- 
ment is based on what I learned 
at the plant. 

First of all, you want to get 
clearly into your head the fact 
that a boy is more or less a 
primitive creature, and from the 
beginning of time primitive races 


have formed themselves into 
tribes. If you were a real boy 
you belonged to a “gang.” Not 


necessarily a tough gang—it may 
have sprung from a Sunday 
school class—but it was a gang 
nevertheless, and ruled by gang 
laws. Your gang had an informal 
leader. What made him so you 
cannot tell to this day. Some- 
times it was physical prowess, but 
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not always. As likely as not the 
leader of your gang was a skinny- 
legged kid with glasses, who 
when there was fighting to be 
done left it to one of his hench- 
men, but this informally chosen 
leader as a rule set the style for 
the gang. If he got a bicycle or 
a new variety of marbles you 
were not happy until you had the 
same thing. Don’t forget this 
point, for it is almost the basis 
of this sled-selling campaign. 

Another thing you must recall 
before we can get down to a 
proper understanding of the busi- 
ness methods the company fol- 
lows is the kid attitude toward 
“grown-ups.” Think back and 
you will recall certain men whose 
front gates and porch chairs 
were perfectly safe on Hallowe’en. 
Why? Simply because the own- 
ers were sort of honorary mem- 
bers of the gang, men who be- 
cause of a friendly attitude were 
placed in a selected: class by them- 
selves. If your gang had en- 
countered another gang disturb- 
ing their property it would have 
meant a battle. 

As you think back from a 
mature viewpoint you will see 
that the secret lay in the fact that 
these men knew boys. They did 
not inflict themselves upon the 
gang, or aim at any “uplift,” but 
when the baseball team needed 
new equipment they were always 
there with a quarter or half a 
dollar. If the gang got into 
trouble, they would get a twinkle 
in their eyes and go to the front 
for you. Perhaps they would 
hand out a bag of candy once in 
a while, and when they did, they 
knew the right way to do it. 
Just a hint of the “here, little 
boy, is something nice for you” 
attitude and the gang would have 
been their enemies for life. Here 
is point No. 2 to remember. 

Also, somewhere along between 
ten and fifteen years, there was 
a time when you began to take 
great pride in the fact that you 
could earn money. It made you 
feel like a man, and to be a man 
is one of the prides every real 
boy carries under his shirt. This 
is another worth-while thing to 
know in kid merchandising. 
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Now before we go any farther 
in the study of boy psychology, let 
me show you how the company 
uses the points I have mentioned. 
Take first of all the “gang 
spirit.” 

SEVERAL SALES ASSURED INSTEAD 
OF ONE 


It does not seek to sell one boy 
a coaster; it follows the natural 
course and sells the gang, and this 
is the way it proceeds: 

The company has formed a 
Coaster Club. Briefly, the scheme 
is this: If a boy will interest five 
other boys who own or will pur- 
chase express wagons, and form 
a club he will be formally made 
captain of his club. He receives 
free a nifty cap bearing the word 
“Captain” and each of the other 
boys receives a club hat. They 
are also supplied with informa- 
tion on how to start the club, and 
told new ways to have fun and 
make money with their coasters, 
How this information is gathered 
will be explained later. The 
club idea is put across by adver- 
tising in boy papers and a few 
farm publications. There are 
seventeen publications on the list 
at present. 

It has been found by experi- 
ence that the “gang leader” is 
usually a careful reader of boy 
publications, and like any other 
good business man, he is on the 
lookout for new ideas which he 
can apply to his business. If 
they can sell him on the idea of 
forming a club the trick is 
turned, for he is pretty sure to 
sell the members of his gang. 
This may mean five or more 
sales instead of the one sale 
which might result if the copy 
simply aimed to sell the boy on 
the advantages of owning an ex- 
press wagon himself. 

Of course there is nothing 
about this plan which would put 
it.across on its own merit. The 
trick lies in the boy appeal of 
the copy in which it is presented. 
Just as an example of the tone 
of this copy here is a paragraph 
taken from a circular selling the 
club idea: 

“It’s the boy who develops his 
genius for leadership that rises to 
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be the bank president, the man- 
ager of the big business house, 
the college professor. Make your 
start as captain of the Coaster 
Club. It’s an easy step from there 
to captain of the baseball team, 
manager of the football or basket- 
ball outfit, and similar chances to 
develop your qualities of leader- 
ship. It’s a big thing to be the 
acknowledged leader in your 
crowd. Soon others consider you 
as a leader also, and youll find 
yourself sought both socially and 
in business. But you must de- 
velop leadership first—there’s no 
better way than by getting. busy 
right now with the fellows and 
starting your local Coaster Club.” 

Note how this copy plays to 
kid ambition, the dreams that 
every real boy has in the back of 
his rattle head. It ties up the ex- 
press wagon with the dream of 
being a bank president, a big ex- 
ecutive, a professor, just a touch 
of respect for the boy who has 
won a place of gang leader, and 
stimulation to go on and make 
the most of his qualities for 
leadership. You will also note 
that this copy is entirely free 
from a patronizing tone—straight 
man-to-man stuff. All of the 
copy has the same ring, it is writ- 
ten in the same style as the man 
talks to boys whose front gate is 
safe on Hallowe’en. 


SETTING THE BOYS TO WORK 


Another thing the company is 
constantly striving for is to get 
in personal touch with the boys. 
It does this by contests. For in- 
stance, one successful contest was 
based on ways of making money. 
The advertising manager for the 
company told me that in. this 
contest more than 2,000 letters 
were received, and you can imag- 
ine what a wealth of material 
they unearthed—uses for the 
coaster that did not come from 
the fagged brain of a copy-writer, 
but fresh and vital from the life 
ot the boys themselves. For ex- 
ample, take these few uses picked 
at random from a list: Hauling 
water, hauling firewood, bringing 
in tocks for an oven, carrying 
papers, hauling sod, taking out 
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ashes, bringing dirt for the flower 
bed, hitching up to your dog, 
making a train, collecting old 
papers to sell, delivering gro- 
ceries. One boy told how he 
made $9.50 in two hours. He 
loaded up his coaster with old 
boxes and sold them to people 
waiting for a parade. Another 
fellow explained just how he 
“cleans up” hauling baggage from 
the boat at a summer resort. 
Another explained in detail how 
a fellow can handle a six mile 
newspaper route and not be late 
for school with the help of a 
coaster and how it netted him 
$117. 

One thing which often stands 
in the way of boys getting ex- 
press wagons is lack of money. 
The company is trying to get 
around this by the use of small 
banks, These banks are well 
made, pocket size, and will hold 
just about the price of a coaster. 
The boys are given the banks, 
told to put their money into them, 
and when the bank is so full it 
will hold no more, they take it to 
a dealer who has the key. Deal- 
ers report that this plan works. 

So much for the way the boys 
are sold. Now for the dealer end 
of the campaign. The plan 
whereby the dealer is induced to 
stock is simply to show him how 
the coaster is sold to the boy. It 
has the same effect upon him as 
a big national advertising cam- 
paign would have, for that is 
what it is—a national advertising 
campaign to reach Boyville. He 
is shown that this particular 
brand of coaster is what the boys 
in his neighborhood want. If 
there is any doubt about it, the 
boys are very likely to tell him so 
themselves, for it has been found 
that the boy takes his advertising 
seriously and is inclined to scorn 
substitutes. In the finding of the 
right dealers the boys do a lot of 
the work themselves. They are 
induced to send in names of 
dealers in their localities, and the 
dealers they name are pretty like- 
ly to be the right ones, for they 
have a tendency to overlook any 
who do not “stand in” with the 


gang. 
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Ihe Poet Scores—P. K, Marsh 
Wins 
W. F. Wenor Pystasuswe Co. 
BurPrato, N. Y., July 7, 1920. 
Editor of PRInTERs’ Ink: 

I feel I can add something in the 
way of direction for the advertiser who 
is anxious, as he should be, to harness 
every available force to his own par- 
ticular wagon—advertising. 

P. K. Marsh is quite right. A little 
search into the poet’s lore would bring 
up much buried treasure. H. V. O’Brien 
quite misses the point. It would be 
ridiculous, of course, to run full-page 
advertisements in ballads or roundels. 
Nor would it be altogether suitable to 
use the same language to describe “‘lu- 
cent syrops” and “common garden va- 
riety garters.” Your poet has a nice 
distinction in these things. He has a 
power of description beyond other men, 
we all admit. What we want to know 
is how he does it. 

A little study of the underlying 
principles will show that the poet and 
the advertiser are, to a great extent, 
governed by the same rules. First, 
there is the question of space. The 
poet is restricted by the limitations of 
his verse structure; the advertiser must 
gct his story across before the atten- 
tion of the reader begins to lag. The 
poet gets around this restriction very 
well, and one of his ways is in the 
choice of words. 

Each word he uses must be packed 
with meaning, must be colorful, must 
be musical. A large order? But con- 
sider that the poet is not only telling 
a story—he is painting a picture and 
setting the whole to a tune. So each 
word must work. He uses words and 
pnrases that will instantly call into the 
reader’s mind a condition, an emotion, 
a memory, or a whole train of ideas. 
He combines his words in a new way 
sometimes to bring to the reader a new 
angle of an old picture. But never 
does he use a word or phrase that is 
not absolutely essential to the structure 
he_is building. 

In setting these word pictures of his 
to a tune (meter) it is absolutely neces- 
sary that he strike a beat at regular 
intervals. He cannot do this without 
the requisite number of forceful words. 
Nor could he do it with an over- 
abundance of weak tones. He must 
keep a balance of strong and weak, the 
purpose of the weak words being to 
throw force upon the strong by com- 
parison (by their arrangement and 
proximity), the effect being to give add- 
ed stress where required to bring out 
some idea. In this way he accom- 
> the story and music end of the 
job. 

Now to bring out his picture, he 
uses, as I said, colorful words, picture 
words, as soft, velvety, misty, blue- 


grey, surging sea, rocky fastness, and 
60 on ad infinitum. 

Take, for instance, this single line 
from Longfellow and see how it an- 
swers all three requirements: 

“Silent and soft and slow descends 

the snow.” 
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Here we have a complete represen 
tation of a snowfall. Kot one word 
wasted. Immediately we visualize it, 
we see its soft and slow descent. We 
know the action of it, we hear it in 
the cadences of the line “silent and 
soft and slow.” There is nothing noisy 
or hurried about a snowfall, nor is 
there in the soft flowing of this simple 
line. 

I would recommend a reading of 
Longfellow to any copy writer if only 
because of the simplicity of his: lan- 
guage, for we must, after all, use the 
language that the consumer will appre- 
ciate, and the most beautiful of our 
English words are those in most com- 


mon usage. They have come to mean 
concrete things to us all, and call up 
the same definite picture or idea to 
each. 


But a Longfellow reading will bene- 
fit for another reason. There is much 
good to be drawn in noting the mas- 
terful way in which he suits the words 
to the action, and the action to the 
subject: 

“When surge from the Atlantic 

The gigantic 
Storm winds of the Equinox.” 

In the mere sound of these lines, re- 
gardless of the individual words and 
their meaning, there is a _ majestic 
sweep. One hears the thundering of 
the storm-driven waves against the 
rocky headlands, feels the lash and the 
sting of the storm in the mad surging 
of the seas. Then in the last verse of 
the poem, in one masterly stroke, with- 
out interfering with the movement 
(meter) the emotion is changed as im- 
perceptibly almost as.the calm of the 
sea after the last long- drawn sigh of 
the storm. 

“So when storms of wild emotion 

Strike the ocean 

Of the poet’s soul, ere long, 

From each cave and rocky fastness 

In its vastness, 

Floats some fragment of a song.” 
With that last line one feels the ail 
ing of a tense emotion, the gentle re- 
ceding of the tide. 

And that is what advertising must do. 
It can be done in prose. But alas, your 
copy-writer is not always a poet, a 
your poets are too busy with nightin- 
gales and things. It is a pity too, for 
advertising, that is, because he can al- 
ways be counted on to discover some- 
thing new, something of startling in- 
terest and intensely vivid in the com- 
monest of things. Witness to-day your 
order of “Knight of the Garter.” ell, 
who knows but someday some 
somewhere, in a sudden burst of elo- 
quence and inspiration will sing us 4 
song of the suspender in such a way 
that we will ever after be properly re 
owe at mention of that useful ar- 
ticle. 

Marcaret M. McPuerson. 


Philip Strobel & Sons, New York, 
makers of furniture, are placing their 
advertising through the New York oi 
of the Oscar Rosier Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia. This agency is also 
handling the advertising for Frederick 
Goll, another furniture manufacturer. 
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The Total Ca pital of Our Clients 
Is Eight Hundred Million 






























The main business of this adver- 
tising agency is to help each one 
of our clients make a greater net- 
profit progress. 


Ninety-nine per cent of our time 
and talent is devoted to serving 
our clients—the other one per cent 
allows for calling on advertisers 
who invite us to confer with them. 


The scope of our activities and ex- 
perience is indicated by the variety 
of accounts we have successfully 
handled, ranging from pins to rail- 
roads; buggies to automobiles; rub- 
ber heels to aeroplanes; summer 
resorts, toilet goods, motion pic- 
tures, tea, textiles, food products, 
books, life insurance, wall covering, 
storage batteries, accounting schools 
and trust companies. 





Out of all this knowledge and ex- 
perience we may be able to. apply 
the new slant that will result in the 
greater progress you are looking for. 





May we talk it over with you? No 
obligation. 










H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 
440 Fourth Avenue New York City 
Republic Building Chicago, Ill. 
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MUTUAL SERVICE 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


(Mutual Service Corporation) 


140 Cedar Street New York City 
Telephone: Rector 3708 and 7876 













Announces, for purposes 
of expansion, the ap- 
pointments listed on the 
opposite page, constitut- 
ing an organization of 
experienced advertisers— 
sellers of goods rather 
than sellers of space, at 


home in every phase of 


Advertising 
and Selling 
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140 Cedar Street 








MUTUAL SERVICE 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


(Mutual Service Corporation) 


Telephone: Rector 3708 and 7876 





Executive Staff: 


Chairman of the Board, GEO. A. CULLEN 


For past fourteen years Passenger Traffic Manager; 
Lackawanna Railroad; 

Advertiser of “Phoebe Snow,” The Road of An- 
thracite, etc; 

Founder of the first Farm Bureau in the United 
States; 

Vice-President, North American Fruit Exchange. 


President, A. R. RULE 





Advertiser of “Skookum Apples,” “Deerfield 
Oranges,” “Sugarspuds,” “Sugarmelons,” Paul’s 
Jams, etc. 

Vice-President and General Manager, North 
American Fruit Exchange; 

Director, Fruit Securities Corporation. 


Executive Vice-President, T. B. HILTON 
Until July 15, 1920, President, The Tabard Press. 


Eleven years in General Advertising Agency 
business. 


Vice-President, }. ROWLAND MIX 


President, J. Rowland Mix Advertising Agency 
now merged with Mutual Service. Former Business 
and Advertising Manager, Scribner’s Magazine. 


Vice-President, F. J. LOW 


Former Advertising Manager, H. W. Johns- 
Manville Co., and more recently Account and 
Office Manager, Cheltenham Advertising Agency, 
-_ Manager, Service Dept., Collins Publiciey 

tvice. 











New York City 
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Continuity in Advertising Builds 
Prestige 






But Seasons Require Special Selling Punch in Many Industries 


By L. B. Jones 


Advertising Manager, Eastman Kodak Co. 


[* all depends. I like that sen- 
tence in “Peaks and Valleys” 
where your editor says that adver- 
tising is “far more than the mere 
force to put behind a bunch of 
merchandise to move it at a cer- 
tain time.” And yet it all depends. 

Advertising, as I understand it, 
has more than one function. It 
must sell the house that stands 
back of it, and it must sell the 
goods. Consistent continuity is 
without a shadow of a doubt the 
backbone of what, for lack of a 
better term, we call the institu- 
tional phase of advertising. 

But seasons must be recog- 
nized, in some lines at least. Per- 
mit me, please, to take as an in- 
stance—Kodaks. They sell all 
the year round, yet there are two 
seasons of least resistance—the 
vacation period and at Christmas 
time. Is it not reasonable and 
seasonable and downright horse 
sense to put in the big selling 
punch in late spring and early 
summer when people are planning 
their vacations? Wouldn’t we be 
shooting before we saw the whites 
of their eyes, if we used as. big 
space and as frequent space in 
January as in June for our line, 
“All outdoors invites your Ko- 
dak”? Man is a forgetful crea- 
ture. We might lure him by word 
and picture, as he sits by the fire 
of a winter night, to the joys of 
photography on next summer’s 
outing in the wilds of Maine. 
But it is ten to one that he would 
forget all about it next morning 
as he faces a storm of. snow and 
sleet on his way to the office. Yet, 
if we appeal to him at about the 
time he is making his Pullman 
reservation, he is likely to bear in 
mind our admonition, and take a 
Kodak with him. 

Nature, as you state it, has 
peaks and valleys and the wise 
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advertiser will not try to make a 
prairie of them. When he goes 
against nature he has tackled a 
job that even advertising can’t get 
away with, 

The foregoing is good theory, 
but because we believe as much 
in the institutional as in the mer- 
chandising power of advertising, 
we have shoveled much dirt off the 
peaks into the valleys. Our ad- 
vertising is continuous—with the 
accent on June and December. 

The really dangerous peaks and 
valleys to the advertiser are not 
those of the seasons but the peaks 
of prosperity and the valleys of 
depression. The advertiser who 
spends wildly when his factory 
cannot fill orders, and buries his 
advertising appropriation under 
the old apple tree when business 
is bad, isn’t an advertiser. He’s a 
publicity splurger, 


WHEN IT TOOK NERVE TO INCREASE 
ADVERTISING, 


Midsummer of 1914, the au- 
tumn of 1907, the year of 1903 and 
the season of—no, I refuse to 
own up to being able to go back 
so far, but all of these were val- 
leys of depression when adver- 
tising was more than ever needed 
to keep the wheels turning and the 
pay envelopes filled. It took nerve 
to actually increase advertising 
during those periods, but those 
who had the nerve won out. Per- 
haps they did not actually in- 
crease their business but they held 
some business that would other- 
wise have been lost, and when 
times became good again, they had 
prestige and a working factory 
that could turn out goods. 

It seems to me, however, that 
you—and I am now coming back 
to strictly season advertising—put 
too much stress on the effect that 
such advertising has on the con- 
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It’s a 
long way in point of time, as well 
as distance, from factory to con- 
sumer. Many a concern making 
goods that are advertised and 
sold by the season may be manu- 
factured steadily for twelve 
months in the year. At times the 
warehouses are jammed full, at 
other times nearly depleted, and 
if his goods are at all staple, the 
only chance he is taking, is that 
of the loss of interest on his in- 
vestment, in case some of the 
goods have to be carried over to 
another selling season—perhaps 
six months and possibly twelve 
months ahead. 

I know a concern (not photo- 
graphic) that ships seventy-five 
per cent of its yearly output in 
three months, yet is manufactur- 
ing steadily the year round. To 
try to change these shipping con- 
ditions by advertising would be 
like- trying to do a mail-order 
business in snow shovels in Para. 

Continuity in advertising? 
From the institutional standpoint, 
yes; from the standpoint of mov- 
ing merchandise—it all depends. 





Five New Accounts for Rankin 


Agency 
New advertising accounts lately se- 
cured by the William H. Rankin Com- 
pany of Chicago, include: The Mon- 


tana Flour Mills of Lewistown, Mont., 
for which account a newspaper cam- 
paign in behalf of its flour and cereals 
will be undertaken; the Collins Can- 
ning Company, Lakeland, Fla., bottlers 
of Southland grapefruit juice; the 
egy Spring Bed Company, At. 
lanta, for which account “Land o 
Cotton” pe — be advertised in 
newspapers; the Phosphate 
Company; the Mid City Trust " and 
Savings Bank, of Chicago, and the 
Western advertising account of Dwinell- 
Wright & Co., “White House” Coffee, 
for which account copy is now being 
placed in Indiana papers. 


Death of Ernest H. Thielecke 


Ernest H. Thielecke, president and 
founder of the Thielecke Advertising 
Company, Inc., Chicago, died last week 
on his farm in Missouri. Mr. Thielecke, 
who was sixty-four years old at the time 
of his death, was formerly connected 
with the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
Inc. He formed the Thielecke company 
in 1916. His brother, Edward W. 
Thielecke, will now become president of 
the company. In other respects the 
organization will remain the same. 
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Foster Heads Southern News. 


paper Publishers 

M. E. Foster, publisher of the Hous. 
ton, Texas, Chronicle, was elected 
ident of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association at the close of its 
meeting last week. Other officers 
elected are: 

W. A. Elliott, Jacksonville, Fla, 
Times-Union, first. vice- president; Chas, 


I, Stewart, Lexington, Ky., Herald, 
second vice-president; W. C. Johnson, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., News, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The new directors are: Fred I. 


Thompson, Mobile, Ala.; J. N. Heiskan, 
Little Rock, Ark.; F. B. Harrison, Au- 
gusta, Ga.; J. N. Headerman, Jackson, 
Miss.; J. H. Allison, Fort Worth, Tex.; 
E. K. Gaylord, Oklahoma City; Urey 
Woodson, Owensboro, Ky.; R. E. Tur- 
ner, Norfolk, Va.; B. H. Peace, Green- 
ville, S. C.;-E. M. Slack, Johnson City, 
Tenn.; A. G. Newmyer, New Orleans, 
La.; John A. Park, Raleigh, N. C. 
Members of the as commit- 
tee appointed are: <A. G._Newmyer, 
chairman; Harry Adler, C. F. Gladfel- 
ter, W. A. Elliott, Victor H. Hanson. 


Tel-U-Where Account With 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


Tel-U-Where ‘Company of America, 
Inc., New York and Boston, of which 
Earle G. Knight, who was _ recently 
New_England manager of the Butter- 
ick Publishing Company, is president, 
has put its account in the hands of 
N. Ww: Ayer & Son. 

Edward M. Carney, who was for- 
a with Carney Kerr, advertis- 

New York, has been made adver- 
tain and business manager, and Oscar 
Eeokess. who has been with the 

New York advertising staff of the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company and the But- 
terick Publishing Company, has been 
made manager of the New York office of 
the Tel-U-Where Company. 


Will Seek Classified Advertis- 
ing for Newspapers 

The Ford-Stearns Company, publish- 
ers’ classified advertising mepresenta- 
tive, has been formed at Springfield, 
Mass., by R. J. Ford and F. Whitney 
Stearns. Mr. Ford has resigned the 
classified ag oon managership of the 
Springfield, Mass., Union, effective 
August 2. He has also been classi- 
fied advertising manager of the Spring: 
field Republican. Mr. Stearns has 
been engaged in classified advertis- 
ing work for the Providence Bulletin 
and Journal and the Springfield Union. 


Robert Reinhardt, J r., at Cleve- 
land 


Robert Reinhardt, Jr., who has been 
advertising manager of the J. M. High 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., has _ taken 








charge of the advertising. for the base 
ment aan cam of the ae. Cm 
Cleveland, O,. amt — 
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BUNDSCHO 


blows away the old 
tradition about “print- 
ers’ delay.” There are 
probably some things 
Bundscho cannot do in 
the matter of being on 
time, but he hasn’t en- 
countered any of them 
yet. There always seems 
to be another link to 
let out, and a reserve 
of loyalty among his 
men to call upon, that 
puts things through. 


@ 


obs 


J. M. Bunpscuo, Advertising Typographer 
Fifty-eight East Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
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Cement Mills 
& Lime Plants 


The annual production of portland cement in 
America is 110,000,000 barrels—lime, 3,000,000 
tons. It costs about two million dollars to erect 
and equip a cement plant. The plants are dis- 
tributed over the entire country. 


Mill Edition of 
Concrete 


—it has a small, exclusive, absolutely wasteless 
circulation. 

—it reaches every cement mill in America and 
most of those abroad as well as the larger lime 
plants. 

—it doesn’t reach any one else because it doesn’t 
interest any one else—you pay for no waste. 
—and it’s the only A. B. C. paper circulating 
exclusively among cement and lime manu- 
facturers. 





Ask for @ specimen copy—also a booklet, 
“Thumb-It,” which outlines some of the 
unique features of this magazine. 


MILL EDITION of. CONCRETE 
New Telegraph Bldg. ; Detroit, Mich. 
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Marketing a City’s Hospitality 


San Diego Sells Home Idea. to Prospective Residents—Abolishes the 
“Glad Hand” Methods of the Real Estate Man 


ITIES have the reputation for 

being cold or friendly the 
same as have individuals. When 
looking for a business location 
one is not influenced so much by 
the social aspects, but when look- 
ing for a home one will choose a 
friendly city just as one would 
choose friendly people for neigh- 
bors. A man cannot advertise his 
friendliness any more than he can 
advertise his modesty. If he 
wants a reputation for friendli- 
ness, he must be friendly. It is 
much the same with cities. 

But when cordiality and friend- 

liness are among a city’s chief as- 
sets, how can it capitalize them? 
That was a question for which 
San Diego found an answer in its 
recent advertising campaign. It 
looked to the agricultural people 
of Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan 
as the most promising districts 
from which residents might be 
drawn. If a farmer, who has 
been accustomed to call each 
member of his neighbor’s family 
by his first name and to greet all 
passersby, goes to a city where he 
never learns to know his nearest 
neighbors, the chances are that he 
will not like city life, and he will 
not influence others to move 
there. 
_ Keenly aware of this, the men 
in charge of the municipal adver- 
tising formed the San Diego-Cali- 
fornia Club to take active charge 
of the campaign. Extensive 
newspaper and farm journal space 
was used, and readers invited to 
send ‘for literature. The first 
booklet sent included some attrac- 
tive views of different parts of 
the city and of life in the territory 
surrounding the. city, with some 
descriptions, then as a follow-up 
came a letter from the secretary 
of the San Diego-California Club 
which did all that could be wished 
in extending the hospitable mu- 
nicipal welcome. 

The ietter was written by O. W. 
Cotton, written on the club station- 
ery—a folded sheet—and addressed 
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“Dear Mr.,” with the addressee’s 
name at the end. Probably nine- 
tenths of those receiving it be- 
lieved it to be a personally typed 
letter. It bore a real signature, 
not the school-girl kind that ad- 
vertises itself as being faked. 

The letter began, “About eighty- 
five. thousand of us here in San 
Diego, California, are so thor- 
oughly suited with living in this 
delightful city that it gives me a 
great deal of pleasure to respond 
to your inquiry and tell you some 
of the reasons why we, and our 
thousands of visitors, feel the 
same way about it. There is, of 
course, much that cannot be in- 
cluded in a letter, even if I were 
to write at great length, and so 
you will receive, in a day or so, 
a little book different from any 
you have ever seen, that tells you 
more about us. You will enjoy 
reading it; you probably will read 
it twice and lend it to a friend 
and ask for it back. It’s a won- 
derful story and every word is 
true.” 


GIVEN CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


Then followed several para- 
graphs of straight selling talk on 
the city’s attractions and advan- 
tages. The closing paragraphs of 
the letter were the ones that ra- 
diated the city’s hospitality. They 
ran: “We should like to have 
you with us, and I am enclosing 
a card, which, when filled out and 
returned to us, will entitle you to 
honorary membership in the San 
Diego-California Club, an organi- 
zation which now has a member- 
ship of more than one thousand 
representative citizens. 

“This honorary membership is 
complimentary and is extended to 
those contemplating coming to 
our city, that they may feel the 
spirit of our invitation and wel- 
coming hand of fellowship. At 
club headquarters, Second and 
Broadway, there is a standing re- 
ception committee, whose business 
it is to receive all honorary mem- 
bers, become acquainted, learn 
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their, preferences, and make them 
acquainted with other members of 
similar preferences. Your mem- 
bership card will be your intro- 
duction to every member of the 
club. and will. serve ‘as a guest 
card to others of our best clubs 
and organizations. 

“Please return the enclosed card 
as soon as possible after you have 
read your booklet, and write me 
fully if there is any subject upon 
which we can send you further 
information. The more you in- 
vestigate, the better you are going 
to like San Diego. When you ar- 
rive, we shall expect you to come 
direct to club headquarters, meet 
the members and start with them 
your new and enjoyable life in 
San Diego, California, where 
every day is an adventure in hap- 
piness.” 

The return card asked for the 
approximate date upon which the 
writer would visit or move to 
San Diego, his business, church 
and lodge affiliations, the number 
of children, how many were more 
and how many were less than six- 
teen years old. Then, as part of 
the advertising campaign, the club 
equipped itself to live up to the 
promised reception, and do it 
without the realty man’s glad- 
hand methods. A card index en- 
ables the club managers to ar- 
range for the newcomer to meet 
people of like tastes and inclina- 
tions. Also the more recent com- 
ers, while still in the flush of en- 
thusiasm over the new city, turn 
in and help to sell the hospitality 
of the place. 

Indeed, the city’s friendliness 
seems to have been successfully 
marketed. 





J. R. Mahon in Candy 
Advertising 


J. R. Mahon, formerly advertising 
manager of the Williamson Heater 
Company, Cincinnati, has become as- 
sistant advertising manager of Rueck- 
heim Bros. & Eckstein, Chicago, candy 
manufacturers. 





Arthur E. Francis, formerly of the 
Electrical Record, has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the House Furnishing 
Review, New York, taking over the 
Eastern territory for that publication. 
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To .Regulate “Drives” 


An ordinance introduced into the 
council of the city of Philadelphia calls 
for the regulation of drives and cam- 
paigns for the solicitation of funds for 
charitable purposes. The bill requires 
that organizations conducting drives file 
with the Department of Public Welfare 
complete information as to the proposed 
use of the funds. Solicitors must se 
eure licenses and pay a fee. Over $20, 
000,000 have been collected in Philadel- 
phia by drives since the Armistice. 


R. J. Faller With Medbury- 
Ward Company 


Ray J. Faller, formerly with the ad- 
voresing department of the John N, 
Willys Export Corporation, will join the 
Medbury-Ward Co. in the capacity of 
assistant secretary, having charge of the 
sales office. 

Thurlow B. Brannan, who has been 
in charge of the sales office of the 
Medbury-Ward Co., engravers of To- 
ledo, O., will now cover territory ad- 
jacent to Toledo for that company. 


New Accounts With Charles 


Austin Hirschberg 

The Thermal Appliance Co., Inc, 
New York, ‘manufacturer of water 
heaters for domestic and industrial pur 
poses, and the Ramp Buildings Cor 
poration, New York, garages and in 
dustrial buildings of patented construc 
tion, have put their advertising accounts 
in the hands of Charles Austin Hirsch 
berg, Inc., New York. 


C. F. Kindt Heads Winston 
Company 
Charles F. Kindt, for many years 
acting manager of the John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia publishers, has 
been made president of the concern, 
Mr. Winston died a few weeks ago. 


Cycle Trades Will Discuss 


Advertising at Convention 

The Cycle Trades of America, Inc. 
will hold its annual convention at At 
lantic City, N. J., on August 2. Plans 
for the 1921 advertising campaign will 
be discussed at the convention. 


Joseph Diepenbrock With 
Caswell Company 


Joseph Diepenbrock, who was fe 
cently advertising manager of the - 











podrome Theatre, of Sacramento, Cali 
is now with the Caswell Company, out 


door advertising, of that city. 





'S. R. Jones Joins Roycrofters 


S. R. Jones, former manager of the 
Buffalo, N. Y., branch of Nelson 
Chesman & Co., St. Louis, has joi 
the printing sales department of 
Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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Facts about drug publications 


CIRCULATION 
Drug Topics XXL 
Druggist’s Circular 
Pharmaceutical Era 
Bulletin of Pharmacy 
American Druggist 
Retail Druggist 
Western Druggist 
Drug Trade Weekly 
National Druggist 


RATE PER PAGE PER THOUSAND 
(based on twelve time rates ) 


Drug Topics 
Pharmaceutical Era 
Bulletin of Pharmacy 
American Drug ist 
Druggists Grcular 
Western Druggist 
Drug Trade Weekly 660 : 
National Druggist 
Retail Druggist 
Pacific Drug Review 


JULY ADVERTISING VOLUME(PAGES) 





















Drug Topics 74 Yo 
Druggists Circular MZEZ 
Pharmaceutical Era MEZA 
Bulletin of Pharmacy 
National Drug Clerk 
American Druggist 
Drug Trade kly (3 out of 5 issues) 


(Send for rate card, sample copy and other information on Drug Topics 
immediately. Write 25 City Hall Place, N. Y., or "phone Worth 3855.) 
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= — Right Angle in Advertising easenoner eases 
a nn ACC NEE 


“S°C Ost 'S-9 





HIS strange word is “Phillips Code” for 

the Supreme Court of the United States; 
the telegraphic short-cut for the highest legal 
jurisdiction in the land. 


Supreme Court decisions depend on a majority 
of nine men getting the RIGHT ANGLE of 
justice on constitutional questions. 


Real advertising success depends on an 
agency’s ability to get the RIGHT ANGLE 
on the fundamentals of the case; and the pro- 
jected campaign succeeds or fails in the pro- 
portion that this viewpoint prevails. 


We don’t claim to be the Supreme A dvertising 
Court of the United States, but we do manage 
to put over RIGHT ANGLE decisions in our 
advertising practice a gratifying numBer of 
times. 


Collin Armstrong. Inc 


1463 Broadway at 42nd Street, New York City 


GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT S 
‘Wew York - London - Paris - Toronto - Montreal 


regularly upon request. 





The RIGHT ANGLE is issued 
at frequent intervals and it will 
be a pleasure to send it to you 
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Cigar Ads Place the Retailer’s 
Picture Before the Public 





“These Are Live Dealers,” Says Copy of Bayuk Brothers 


REATHES there a man with 

soul so dead that he doesn’t 
like to have his picture in the 
papers? 

That question is answered in the 
negative by Bayuk Brothers, who 
manufacture Prince Hamlet ci- 
gars. Having answered the ques- 
tion, they proceed to strike posi- 
tives from the negatives, as the 
photographers say, and to repro- 
duce the. results where all who 
ride may read—that is, in the 
New York street-cars, elevated 
trains, subways, Hudson tubes and 
Erie railroad trains. 

Now, like pillow-slips and pills, 
there seems to be a special demand 
for cigars, that varies with each sec- 
tion of the country. The manufac- 
turers of Prince Hamlet also make 
several other brands—the Phil- 
adelphia hand-mades, which suit 
the Quaker City smokers; Havana 
Ribbons, which have the greatest 
vogue in other localities; the Don 
Juan, which flourishes without spe- 
cial publicity; and the. Prince 
Hamlet, which seems to suit the 
salt air and humidity of Greater 
New York. Then there is also 
the Mapacuba cigar, which was a 
war baby, and grew from a five- 
center to a ten-center without in- 
termediate stages, because the 
makers thought that, with a little 
more goods in it, the demand 
would be greater than if they 
compromised on seven cents for a 
pre-war.five-cent cigar. For pub- 
licity purposes, this brand was 
recommended for exploitation 
through the Philadelphia news- 
papers. 

But the Prince Hamlet is built 
for New Yorkers. That wasn’t 
known until a survey of existing 
sellers was made, and the local 
tastes of Sir Knickerbocker were 
tabulated. When the discovery 
was made, a campaign was laid 
out to inform the consumer. And 
what better way to inform that 
dignitary than by allying the re- 
tailer through his personal pride 


and the human fondness for see- 
ing his picture published and his 
name in print? 

To inform the retailers that this 
opportunity would be theirs, cards 
about twelve by fifteen inches in 
size, large enough to attract at- 
tention, were distributed among 
35,000 cigar dealers. This told 
them that those who showed the 
greatest progress with Prince 
Hamlet cigars would be given a 
chance to have their likenesses 
placed on the ads in all the cars 
—along with the company copy. 
Then the tobacco-trade papers in- 
formed the dealers of the compe- 
tition, by a page spread. A few 
weeks later, the pictures of three 
of the best retail salesmen ap- 
peared on the cards, which also 
showed a _ cigar-counter scene, 
with purchaser and salesman, and 
a reproduction of a box of Prince 
Hamlet cigars. Beneath the pic- 
tures was: 


Do you know these live wires? 
Like thousands of cigar dealers they 
recommend and sell 
Prince Hamlet Cigars 
The well-balanced satisfying smoke 


The photographs naturally made 
considerable talk for the retail- 
ers, and also gave the customers 
an added tying-point for descrip- 
tion. More than one man is re- 
ported to have called for “some of 
those cigars that have the pictures 
of the three men on in the car 


“ads.” And they promptly received 


Prince Hamlets. 

The plan was in active opera- 
tion in the cars from the first 
of May until the first of July— 
the pictures being changed weekly 
and appearing in groups of three, 
until there had been a total of 
twenty-four faces shown. 

But it was found to be im- 
portant to have the name of the 
company, and the reproductions 
of the containers—both types— 
the boxes and cans. On the first 
ads, the can was not represented, 
and there was a big howl from 
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GIVING THE DEALERS A PROMINENT PART TO PLAY IN THE ADVERTISING 


the salesmen. They reported that 
the dealer did not dispose of the 
cigars so readily when all types 
of containers were not reproduced 
in the pictures. 

The idea of linking not only 
the cigar but also the dealer with 
the customer was found to’ be at- 
tractive to everyone concerned— 
but it seems that there is no equi- 
table basis of judging the ones to 
be honored. It seems unfair to 
demand that the little fellow in an 
obscure part of town, who doubles 
his sales during the competition 
but who is still fifty per cent be- 
hind the popular stand in a big 
office building, must enter the race 
without the advantage of an arti- 
ficial handicap. But how, arbi- 
trarily, to establish a fair differ- 
ence for a starting point? That 
problem has become so grave that 
the feature must be abandoned, at 
least temporarily—for no one in 
the concern wants a single one of 
the dealers to think he has been 
treated in any but the most just 
manner. 


SOME DEALERS WANTED TO CHOOSE 
THEIR GROUP 


Another difficulty presented it- 
self in the aristocratic tempera- 
ments of the dealers. Some there 
were who actually insisted on 
choosing in whose company their 
photos should appear. 

Novelty is the spice of life—in 
advertising. 

The importance of the tone of 


novelty is recognized, and_ the 
stunt of offering the dealer an 
opportunity to have news made of 
his face produced a favorable im- 
pression on the customers, on the 
retail salesmen, and decidedly for 
the company.. 





New Accounts with Conner 
Agency 

The Conner po vty ee ly my 
Denver, Colo., is now handling the 
counts of the MillefRay Motor Ce, 
Denver; Cottrell Clothing Coneams 
men’s colthing, and the Auto Light 
Shield Co., auto device. Full pode. 
to trade papers is being sent out 
the Auto Light Glare Shield Co. 





New Norfolk Newspaper 


Norfolk, Va., is to have a new daily 
newspaper. It will be called the Nor- 
folk Tribune and will be issued every 
afternoon and Sunday morning. 
new newspaper is owned by a stock 
company composed of retail merchants 
of Norfolk. 


Two New Accounts for Robert 
Hoyme, Inc. 


The advertising accounts of the Mul 
ne & Rubber Co., New York, 

De Schanel, ‘manufacturer of 
pertabe buildings, New York, are now 
eing handled by Robert Hoyme, 
New York. 








Howland and Howland Open 
Chicago Office 


Howland, and_ Howland publishers’ 
representatives, New York, have o 
a Chicago office under the manag 
of Berry Stevens. 
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WHY— OAKLAND ? 


Because it is a market in California of which national 








these facts from week to week on the pages of this 
magazine. 


advertisers should have a better knowledge. Me 
Because it is an important consumer market, purely : 
separate and distinct, and not dominated or influenced { — 
by neighboring cities’ newspapers. i ; 
Because it is a market whose present activities and i 
th future possibilities should be brought to the attention fF 
g po of all those interested in advertising in California. . 
le of —And, because this knowledge has not a 100% dis- «© 
fe tribution the OAKLAND TRIBUNE is setting forth 
te 
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con at io = OAKLAND and 
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sumer market with- 
out the use of the 
OAKLAND TRIB- 
UNE (Charter 
member A. B. C.). 
Av. net paid June 
circulation 50,280. 
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CHARDS 


‘JOSEPH ‘Ric HARDS (O. 


INCORPORATED 


Est.1874 


cadbvertising 








NINE EAST FORTIETH ST.~ NEW YORK 
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Our Clients are our 


best cAdvertisers 
Anprew ALEXANDER, Shoes . . - « «+ New York 
Atvin Sitver Company, Silverware P New York 
American Hosrery Co. New Britain, Conn. 


Amho Body Clothing 
American Saw Mitt Macuinery Co. Hackettstown, N. J. 
Portable Saw Mills 


P. Centemen: & Company, Gloves and Hosiery New York 
CuEesaPgake Iron Works . . sentneee, Md. 
Overhead Electric Traveling Cr 
Josern Fanys & Company, Watch Cases . New York 
Generat Motors Export Co., Automobiles . New York 
Guiens Fauts Insurance Co., Fire Insurance 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Goutp Srorace Barrery Co., . . New York 
Automobile Starting- Lighting Batteries 
Kaumacrarn Company, Trade Mark Transfer New York 
Liccett & Myzrs Tosacco Co. . - New York 
Home Run Cigarettes, King Bee " Tobacco, Condaxs 
Cigarettes, Picayune Cigorettes, Harmony Tobacco, 
Richmond Straight-Cut Cigarettes 


Monroe Catcutatinc Macutne Co. . . . New York 
Mowawk Si1tx Fasric Co, » New. York 
Silk Gloves, Sitk Underwear 
Narrn Linoteum Company... . . Newark, N. J. 
ees smiainen: +7 Mitts Corrp.. . . . New York 


Lace Curtains and Rugs 
PENNSYLVANIA Cement Co., Portland Cement ‘New York 
Parsons Paper Co., Bonds and Led ers Holyoke, Mass. 
Proenix Murvat Lire Insurance 0. Hartford, Conn. 


Simms Macneto Company, Magnetos East Grange, H, J 


Sta-so Laminatep Strate Co. . . « Poultney, 
Sta-so ited Surfs 
Tirrany & Company. . : - « « New York 


‘Facts First — 
then -Adbertising” 
SE np RE TE ma 


Gzo. W. Baxer Sor Co., Women’s Shoes Brooklyn, N.Y. ) 
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Punctured Punctuation 


Present Day Disregard of Punctuation ‘Rules by Copy-Writers De- 
plored—Common Sense Rules Desired—Punctilious 
Punctuation to Be Avoided 


A CYNICAL Englishman in 
writing of the Americans 
some years ago observed that the 
only uniformity to be found in 
this country was that of wearinga 
new crease down the front of an 
old pair of trousers. A striking 
example of that-lack of uniform- 
ity is the use of punctuation 
marks, even by professional 
proofreaders and teachers of Eng- 
lish. So it is to be expected that 
advertising writers, whose one 
point of agreement on important 
matters is that surf bathing in 
company with a man-eating shark 
is hazardous, should differ radi- 
cally in the application of our 
twelve points of punctuation. 

It, is recorded that one astute 
author, having failed to find a 
system of using the troublesome 
“points” that was satisfactory to 
all his readers, omitted them from 
the body of his book, byt made a 
supplement of a few pages of hy- 
phens, commas, colons, apostro- 
phies, periods, dashes, parenthe- 
ses, semicolons, exclamation 
points, quotation points, interro- 
gation points and brackets. These 
he invited his readers to distrib- 
ute as they best liked them. Ad- 
vertising men could adopt that 
method and assemble all the punc- 
tuation points in a panel, omitting 
them from the text. But that 
would have its disadvantages. 
The great buying public is prone 
to read much into the advertise- 
ment that the writer never 
dreamed of, taking every pre- 
caution desirable. 

The classic illustration of the 
necessity of punctuation is that 
of the inspired author who wrote: 
“Woman, without her man would 
be a savage.” The little comma 
was accidentally delayed in ar- 
riving and that beautiful senti- 
ment was changed to: “Woman 
without her man would be a 
Savage.” 

The purpose of language, we 
take it (when used in advertis- 
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ing), is to interest people. The 
more uniform it is the better it 
is understood. The better under- 
stood, the more effective it is. 
And as punctuation is one of the 
things that helps to make lan- 
guage easily understood, it is per- 
tinent to ask just how far it may 
be disregarded without having a 
deleterious effect upon copy. 

“Can you feel right carrying 
shabby luggage,” “Who makes 
the best time,” and “Does the car 
buyer want the facts,” are three 
recent examples of omitting the 
interrogation point in a display 
headline that plainly asks a ques- 
tion. Were they improved by the 
omission? Are they more easily 
read or understood because the 
interrogation point was not used? 

An advertising man writes that 
he has observed a tendency to 
omit the comma and to abolish 
the semicolon entirely—just as 
the period has been discarded at 
the end of display lines. Also, the 
exclamation point is as often 
omitted at the end .of a display 
line as it is used. “These things,” 
continues the same advertising 
man, “are all right where they 
make greater clarity, but when 
they lead to ambiguity and an ef- 
fect of carelessness or lack of 
knowledge they are apt to have 
an unpleasant reaction upon the 
reader.” 

The omission “of the apostro- 
phe as a possessive sign, especial- 
ly in firm names, is another prac- 
tice that has been criticized. The 
prominent example cited is Gim- 
bel’s department stores of New 
York, Philadelphia and Milwau- 
kee, who write it “Gimbels.” 

Of course advertising writers 
will not rise to the height of dis- 
crimination that impelled one of 
the old poets (was it Dryden?) 
to walk three miles on a hot day 
to have his printer change a 
comma to a semicolon. But, as 
suggested, any deviation from the 
established usage should not give. 
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the appearance of carelessness or 
ignorance, neither should it lead 
to ambiguity, or attract attention 
to the language at the expense of 
the article offered. 

A number of the State press 
associations have standing~ com- 
mittees which make recommenda- 
tions for changes in the use of 
English. They are then adopted 
simultaneously by the papers of 
the association. The Associated 
Advertising Clubs might prepare 
some such service for copy-writ- 
ers. 


From One Publication to 
Another 


Tue Iron AcE 
New York. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It did not surprise us in the least to 
see from the circulation statement that 
the paid circulation of Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, had reached such a _ high 
figure in such a short time. We knew 
that ‘When Printers’ Inx started some- 
thing that it would unquestionably be 
put across in the same smashing way 
which made the Printers’ Inx of to-day 
stand for what it does. When the first 
issue of your Monthly was received, we 
were absolutely convinced. 

Printers’ Ink Monthly from a typo- 
graphical standpoint, is one of the most 
attractive publications that we, in our 
more than sixty-five years of publishing 
The Jron Age, have yet come across. 
The quality of paper you use, the ex- 
cellent half-tone reproductions, the pleas- 
ing color effects are a credit to what the 
modern publishing business stands for. 
Needless to say, the editorial side of 
your Mcnthly is in keeping with the ex- 
cellent make-up of the publication. 

Cc. Baur, 
Advertising Manager. 


Tremendous Increase in Num- 
ber of Telephones 


Figures prepared by statisticians of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company reveal some truly surprising 
increases in the past ten years in the 
number of telephones per 100 population 
in use in the incipal cities of the 
country. This advance of the telephone 
from the status of a scientific toy to 
that of a business and social necessity 
has been one of the wonders of the 
age. Nowhere else in the world has it 
been popularized to the same extent as 
in this country. 

For the thirteen centres of posi 
tion, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Detroit, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Los Angeles, 
Cincinnati, Buffalo, Milwaukee, San 
Francisco and Newark, the number of 
poe ee per 100 of population aver- 
aged 8.8 in 1910 and 14.5 in 1920, an 
increase of 64 per cent. 
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Furniture Dealers Advised to 
Capitalize Housing Short- 
age Condition 


The Simmons Company, manufac. 
turer of beds, couches, davenports, ete., 
of Kenosha, Wis., is advising its dealers 
to push the sale of folding couches, 
Part of the copy of one of the recent 
ads reads: 

“A country-wide wave of increased 
rents and living expenses is emphasiz- 
ing the popularity of smaller homes. 

‘Everywhere people are confronted 
by the necessity of either ‘renting a 
room or two’ or move into smaller 
apartments. 

“These conditions exist in almost 
every community. Many months will 
probably pass before home-building ac- 
tivities, restricted during the orld 
War, will catch up with the demand. 

“Progressive furniture dealers in 
many of the larger cities have already 
emphasized the advantages of Simmons 
folding couches, davenports and day 
beds, as the logical solution for over- 
coming the space limitations of these 
changed living conditions.” 


A Section of a City Advertises 
Its Water Supply 


Due to an accident at the municipal 
pumping station the water in Kansas 
City, Mo., for a week or more was un- 
fit to be used. The North Kansas City 
Development Company seized upon this 
as an opportunity to advertise its water 
supply and thus advertise North Kansas 
City. Space was takea in Kansas City 
papers headed “Pure Water Free to 
All,” the copy going on to say that “the 
people of Kansas City are urged to take 
advantage of the opportunity to obtain 
pure water at any and all times pro- 
vided they furnish their own contain- 
ers.” The report of an expert in the 
Kansas City Testing Laboratory on 
North Kansas City’s water supply was 
given together with some opinions on 
the accessibility of the cubes. 


Sears, Roebuck to Open Store 
in Philadelphia 


Sears, Roebuck & Company will open 
a new store in Philadelphia about the 
middle of October. This store will em- 
ploy 2,000 people. It is expected that 
the store will enlarge the company’s 
activity in the East and at the same 
time relieve the Chicago store of some 
of its burdens. 


Havana “Post” Has New 
York Office 


A New York office has been estab 
lished by the Havana, Cuba, Post. This 
office will be under the management of 
Sidney L. Hydeman, who was formerly 
a member of the advertising staff of 
the New York Tribune. 
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Opportunity Beckons 
from the Mid-West 


T. LOUIS, one of the largest hardware markets in 

the United States, needs plants for the manu- 

facture of small hardware, fine tools, machine tools 
and tool machinery. Most of these products to supply 
the great St. Louis trade territory must now be bought 
in the East. The sale of hardware and kindred lines 
in St. Louis last year was approximately $102,000,000. 
Much of the raw material is shipped from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, manufactured in the East, and the fin- 
ished product again shipped back to St. Louis. 


There is no good reason for this take-it-there-and- 
bring-it-back haul. A Mid-West factory in St. Louis 
would have an immense local outlet and could econom- 
ically distribute in all directions to the markets of the 
Mississippi Valley, South, Southwest, Middle West and 
Far West. 


A ready market is assured. Splendid opportunities 
in this field await enterprising men of practical ex- 
perience and ample capital. You will be interested in 
the booklet, “St. Louis as a Manufacturing Center.” 
It goes into detail. A letter will bring it. Address 


New Industries Bureau 


St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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HE sign at the head of this 
advertisement is the fa- 
“CIRCLE mous emblem of the Advertise- 
SQUARE ment Dept. of Odhams Press 
& LINE” Ltd., one of Britain’s foremost 
publishing houses. It stands 
for.“‘clean” advertising and in- 
dicates that Odhams guarantee 
the bona fides of every advertis- 
ing announcement that appears 
in any of their publications. 
Odhams issue a -profusely 
illustrated little monthly called 
“Odds & Ends” that contains 
much of interest to American 
Advertisers. To have a copy 
sent you every month, apply on 
your business letter-paper at 
once. 
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a Monthiy Journal from Odharnw 


Published by 
ODHAMS PRESS, LTD. 


8594 Long Acre, London, W. C. 2, England 
Publishers of 
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Probing for Fundamental Instincts 
in an Advertising Campaign 


Lessons for Advertisers in Intensive Advertising Activities of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company 


By Roland Cole 


2: HE pest of business is the 
salesman who just wants to 
sell. Every sales manager gen- 
erally has three ideas about his 
product: (1) What the customer 
thinks of it; (2). what his sales- 
men think of it; and (3) his own 
secret hope of how the world will 
some day come to regard it—in 
the light of a big public service. 

Therefore, the. true salesman, 
the real sales manager, is the 
man who resorts occasionally to 
some hidden laboratory where he 
seeks constantly, with crucible 
and alembic, to transform his sale 
into a service. 

Fire insurance is not sold in the 
best way by causing a man to 
think of his burned up home or 
factory. The thing that usually 
makes the sale is the thought of 
the preserved home. It is the 
hope of glory, not the fear of 
hell, that saves men’s souls. 

Back of every human need 
there is a fundamental instinct. 
Unless the sale arises out of the 
need, there is no justification for 
the sale. This may sound like 
old stuff, but here is the way it 
happens. 

You are ‘sitting in your office 
one day when there enters a 
gentleman who says that you 
are probably insured just as you 
say you are. He would not doubt 
your word for anything. It would 
be ungentlemanly. 

But instead of taking himself 
immediately away as you hoped 
he would, after he makes this re- 
mark, he stands in front of your 
desk, looks you in the eye, and 
tells you: 

“Insurance is not a thing which 
somebody did to you yesterday 
which is all over now. It is the 
thing of the present. Neither is 
it a thing that you have to take 
time to think about, because I see 
that that annoys you. Insurance 





is a thing which you can hire me 
to think about. How? By in- 
viting me to. Just invite me to 
think about your insurance and 
you won’t have to think about it. 
A short time ago you took out 
insurance on all of this property. 
Back of this building on Ander- 
son Alley is a parcel of ground 
with a big temporary shack on it. 
Your policy covers that shack. 
But just a few months ago that 
shack was torn down and a three- 
story brick building was put up 
in its place. If that building were 
to burn down to-night you would 
get no insurance on it. Did you 
know that? Now all I want you 
to do is to tell me to have that 
building inspected, or surveyed, 
and covered.” 

Does this incident make clear 
the difference between the sale 
and the service? 

It does not matter what the 
product is, the fundamental prin- 
ciples are the same. The Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company has 
gone back to the starting point in 
its present advertising campaign, 
and every man who reads these 
words can do the same thing, pro- 
vided he has not done it already, 
and even then he will probably 
find many new suggestions that 
can be adopted in his own field. 


A NEW PRODUCT——-FIRE PREVENTION 


Advertising that relates itself 
most intimately to the need of 
the prospect is the kind that gets 
most favorable attention. Every 
man.-thinks his advertising prob- 
lem more difficult than that of his 
neighbor. Fire insurance is no 
easier to sell than a lot of other 
things with which the public has 
been familiar for a long time. If 
the maker of furniture, men’s 
clothing, or breakfast food thinks 
it incumbent on him to devise a 
clever, dazzling and original way 
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of proclaiming the unique merits 
of his goods, let him ruminate 
for awhile on some of the things 
that the seller of fire insurance is 
up against and he will regard the 
latter with more respect than he 
has been accustomed to show in 
that direction. 

There are three striking things 
about the current cam- 
paign of the Hartford 
company : 

1. Fire prevention— 
the product; 

2. A national cam- 
paign of unusual 
girth; 

3. The merchandis- 
ing plan. 

Fire prevention may 
almost be called a 
new product. Every- 
one is familiar with 
the idea of selling fire 
insurance as it has al- 
ways been sold in the 
past. When the man 
you are trying to sell 
becomes so familiar 
with your sales argu- 
ment that he knows 
what you are going 
to spring before you 
spring it, drop the 
old weapons and use 
new ones. Selling is 
also thinking. It some- 
times takes a genera- 
tion to get your audi- 
ence to think the way 
you want it to. After 
you succeed, it may 
stay that way for 
another generation — thinking in 
circles—unless you keep right 
with it and show it not only how 
to think, but how to think pro- 
gressively. 

Fire insurance is now so fa- 
miliar to the public that most peo- 
ple flee at the mere mention of 
the word. The idea of selling the 
fear of fire is not a bad one, but 
a number of other advertisers 
had been working in this field 
for some time trying to sell the 
fear of accident, the fear of death, 
the fear of burglary, the fear of 
check raising, and have succeeded 
in doing it. Something in addi- 
tion to that was needed, so the 
company decided to invent a new 
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product in the fire insurance busi: 
ness—fire prevention. 

The inspiration of this idea 
grew out of the peculiar condi- 
tions of the times—the increased 
cost of building materials, the 
shortage of labor, the necessity 
for maintaining production with- 
out cessation. There is a great 


with the HRarroap Pint inscranct 
Company. which promptly repays you 
denroyed 





Insurance replaces what ls de- ton service that removes the menace 
sroyed. 


. but the menace remains of fire so far as it ws humanly possibie 
That is why you should insure to do wo. 


Hartford Fire Insurance F 
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THE IDEA OF DESTRUCTIVENESS IS PRESENTED IN A 
STARTLING MANNER IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


need for carefulness on the part 
of everyone. Statistics show that 
most fires are caused by careless- 
ness. A fire to-day causes an ir- 
reparable loss to the individual 
and to the nation. Fire insurance 
—merely reimbursing people for 
the value of the property de- 
stroyed—is in almost every in- 
stance but a very small portion 
of the loss sustained. The term 
“fire insurance” must be packed 
with a new meaning—it must 
mean a fire prevention service that 
is designed to help property 
owners detect hidden dangers and 
prevent fires. 

How often in the history of ad- 
vertising has the need of new 
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THOROUGHNESS 
J V 





THOROUGHNESS! No word in 
the vocabulary more clearly 
expresses our conception of 
responsibility to an advertiser’s 
interest. From first to last this 
Advertising Agency organiza- 
tion, grounded in 16 years of 
conservative business experi- 
ence, puts the test of Thorough- 
ness to every undertaking. 


The symbol above, indicative of 
that determination, is our dis- 
tinguishing mark. 


Our booklet “The Relation of Ad- 
vertising to Business” will help you 
get our point of view on advertising. 











Mitchell-Faust 
Advertising Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 . 


Cribune Building - Chicago 
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OF 
TO-DAY 


Biggest City in Yorkshire, 
sixth in the United 
Kingdom. 


Share Capital of the 
twelve principal firms, 
£40,000,000. 


500 Works engaged in 
Steel and Engineering 
Industry. 


Employees of twelve prin- 
cipal firms, according to 
last return, 60,000. 


Population on last return, 
480,000. 


Rent Roll of the City, 
£2,893,000. 


Population of Circulation 
Area of the “ Sheffield 
Independent,” 24 mil- 
lions. 


NEFFIELD - 


SHEFFIELD gietgs 








The 
Sheffield 
Independent 


has been established in 
this district for 100 
years. 


It has more than double 
the daily sales of any 
oteer morning news- 
paper printed or pub- 
lished in Sheffield and 
district. 


The area on which it 
concentrates includes 
Sheffield, Rotherham, 
Barnsley, Doncaster, 
Chesterfield, Mansfield, 
Mexborough, Worksop, 
etc. 


Its advertisement rates 
are based on circulation 
value. 


THE HALL MARK OF 


London Offices 
of the 
Sheffield 
Independent: 


PUBLICITY VALUE 


N 





The 
Newspa-er House, 
169-170, Fleet St., 
London EC.4. 
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sales arguments led to changes in 
‘\ old products or the complete re- 

organization of a service? Be- 
cause of the conditions referred 
to, the company discovered it 
actually had something new to 
sell the public—a fire prevention 
service. This was based on the 
organization of a corps of skilled 
insurance engineers. By constant 
inspections and competent: advice, 
these men would enable the policy- 
holder, first, to secure the lowest 
premium rate consistent with ade- 
quate protection, but, second, help 
the insured safeguard himself 
against the intangible losses which 
result from every fire and which 
money cannot replace. What a 
lesson is contained herein for 
other advertisers who are bruising 
themselves against the inertia of 
the public! One can always bat- 
ter one’s way through a moun- 
tain, but it takes a long while and 
costs a lot of money. Inventing 
an improved method is quicker 
and less costly. Moreover, this 
appeal to prevent loss, discomfort, 
idleness, and the other non-re- 
placable consequences of fire, 
touched a far more responsive 
instinct in the human mind than 
the appeal to fear. 


GETTING THE NEWNESS INTO THE 
ADVERTISING 


The inspiration for the new 
note to be sounded in the adver- 
tising campaign came out of the 
new product. Selling this new 
idea of fire prevention by follow- 
ing the sedate and time-worn ad- 
vertising methods of the past 
would be like trying to electrify 
the world with a Tiffany adver- 
tisement. Age is a great virtue in 
whiskey, wine and ruins, but not 
in advertising, News is the very 
heart-beat of modern advertising. 

So all the traditions of the past 
were upset. Copy of a new, strik- 
ing and unusual kind was de- 
signed for the national publica- 
tions. Space does not permit a 
detailed discussion of some of the 
copy problems that had to be 
solved, but an examination of the 
accompanying reproduction of one 
of the magazine advertisements 
) will at once make clear to the 

reader how the new product—fire 
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prevention—is presented in quite a 
startling way. 

One significant thing should be 
pointed out. The color red has 
always been regarded as a signal 
of danger, and in a way fire might 
claim it as a trade-mark. It was 
decided, therefore, to employ red 
in the advertisements, but to do it 
in an unusual way. Our maga- 
zines are filled with two-color ad- 
vertisements, but in connection 
with scarcely any other proposi- 
tion is red so appropriate as in 
the case of a subject related to 
fire. It was decided, therefore, 
to personify fire—to create an evil 
and malignant spirit out of it— 
and to do this with the red color 
exclusively. The layout would be 
in black along conventional lines, 

while rudely and startlingly 
dashed across the face of it would 
be this flaming malefactor, this 
devouring wolf, this lawless des- 
perado, this demon hand and 
torch of incendiarism—fire, the 
outlaw, the destroyer, the evicter. 

In the advertisement the figure 
of the wolf is all in red. The rest 
of the layout is black. Other ad- 
vertisements in the series picture 
fire as an evil spirit seizing the 
moving belt of a machine and 
striking terror into the heart of 
the workman; another portrays it 
as a dragon about to consume an 
entire factory; while others show 
it as a menacing hand, a flaring 
torch, and in similar fanciful 
ways. 

Short copy characterizes the 
series. The general treatment is 
in poster style. The idea pre- 
viously referred to about fire pre- 
vention being a new product 
pervades the text. Here is a 
specimen. 

“When fire destroys a factory, 
ordinary fire insurance pays for 
the buildings and machinery, but 
production stops. Although Hart- 
ford Use and Occupancy Insur- 
ance will pay current expenses 
and fixed charges while you are 
closed down, nevertheless your 
good will and continuous service 
to your clients lose much of their 
worth whenever production ceases. 
Rigid fire prevention methods 
greatly diminish the chance of 
loss. Every concern should have 
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both fire prevention service and 
fire insurance.” 

Advertisers who think they have 
a tough time with their dealers 
should think of the fire insurance 
company and its agents. It is ten 
to one that many a manufacturing 
proposition would be lifted from 
local obscurity to national promi- 
nence if it could acquire a brand 
new set of dealers over night and 
let somebody steal the old’ set. 
There is no attempt to vilify the 
fire insurance agent in what is 
said here, but until very recently 
he has not exactly been in the 
front rank as a champion mer- 
chandiser. If the old-fashioned 
country storekeeper and the aver- 
age fire insurance agent of a few 
years back could have been placed 
side by side in the sunlight, it 
would have been impossible to tell 
them apart. 

If the fire insurance agent was 
worse than the small-town store- 
keeper as a salesman it was only 
because he had an intangible ser- 
vice to sell instead of merchandise. 
Also he had to go out and get it, 
whereas the storekeeper could sit 
by the stove and wait. But he did 
not go out much, because he clut- 
tered up his leisure moments with 
banking, real estate, law, and 
sometimes being a _ storekeeper, 
too. When the big insurance com- 
pany began to snort fire and 
breathe hard as it adopted mod- 
ern methods of. selling not so 
many years ago its biggest task 
was undoubtedly the evangeliza- 
tion of its agents. There they 
stood, many of them hide-bound 
by tradition, guided by the “dead 
hand” of some father or grand- 
father who had founded the busi- 
ness in the dark ages, but whose 
influence still lived in old-fash- 
ioned methods and archaic prac- 
tices. 

But all this has reference to 
the old order. Another generation 
has stepped into place. The ranks 
are now pretty generally filled 
with young men who have been 
trained in the modern school. 
Fire insurance is advertised and 
“sold” to-day. 

Dealer co-operation in the fire 
insurance business is a somewhat 
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more strenuous pastime, so far ag 
the advertising department is con 
cerned, than it is in the manufac 
turing line. For this reason @ 
brief description of what the 
Hartford is doing for its local 
agents will be full of valuable 
suggestions to all advertisers who 
have dealer “problems.” 


SELLING THE LOCAL AGENT 


The company magazine, “The 
Hartford Agent,” is used to sell 
the local agents the idea of the 
national advertising campaign. 
The moment a local agent gives 
the slightest intimation that he is 
interested in advertising a book- 
let entitled “The Hartford’s Plan 
of Local Agency Advertising” is 
sent to him, This discusses the 
advertising service of-the com- 
pany from every angle of advan- 
tage. In addition to all the reg- 
ular forms and methods of ad- 
vertising, the agent is invited to 
let the service department of the 
company assist him in the prep- 
aration of a single advertisement 
or in laying out a complete local 
campaign. 

In addition to this a colored 
broadside, entitled “Selling Hart- 
ford Service to thie Agent,” goes 
along, and portrays with graphic 
chart and punchful cartoon the 
outstanding features of the cur- 
rent campaign and endeavors to 
let the agent see himself all beau- 
tifully tied up with it and reap- 
ing abundant returns. With this 
also goes a voluminous assortment 
of printed matter in the form of 
mailing cards, folders, stuffers, 
booklets, proofs of newspaper ads, 
window hangers. 

At this point the scheme rests, 
for a moment to give the agent a 
chance to “rise.” All ready wait- 
ing for this rise is an elaborate 
follow up arrangement. Suppose, 
for example, the agent comes back 
with a “send me some more dope 
on newspaper advertising.” He 
gets in reply a special four-page 
letterhead marked “For newspaper 
advertising prospects,” giving him 
the information asked for. Ac 
companying this is a questionnaire 
headed “Analysis for an Adver- 
tising Campaign in Local News- 
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The Nebraska Farmer 


is now a member of the 


Standard Farm Paper Association 


and is represented 


in Chicago by the 





Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
and in New York by 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
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More than 


600,000 


buy 


“Fashions for All” 


“ Home Fashions” 
and 


“ Children’s Dress” 


These are high-class illustrated Fashion 
Monthlies and their advertisement pages 
offer a most profitable means of appealing 
to the women of Great Britain. - 


(Size of page, 103 ins. X 7} ins.) 


Combined Rate 
$1000 per page 


and pro rata 


W. B. ROBERTSON, 
Advertisement Manager, 
The Fleetway House, 








LONDON, E.C. 4, ENGLAND. 
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pers.” When this is filled out 
by the agent it gives the company 
information about’ local papers, 
the various departments of the 
Hartford represented in the 
agency and the kinds of insurance 
that the agent wants to feature. 

The advertising department of 
the Hartford has developed into 
a “near” advertising agency. It 
has developed a number of very 
fne “accounts” among its local 
agents. Local campaigns are 
“planned,” copy prepared in type- 
written form with necessary lay- 
outs, schedules, and all the rest 
of it. 

If there is one lesson the Hart- 
ford company preaches’ with 
never-ceasing repetition it is “tie- 
up, tie-up, tie-up”! The local 
agent is never allowed to forget 
for one moment that he must con- 
nect up with the national adver- 














tising of the company and stay 
connected up. 

Every imaginable feature of the 
company’s service is reduced to 
some form of printed matter and 
placed in the agent’s hands for 
window display, distribution or 
circularizing. Reproductions of 
the national magazine advertise- 
ments are made in color and sent 
to the agent for use in his win- 
dow. These same advertisements 
are also made over into mailing 
cards, 

The variety and extent of the 
printed matter offered the agent 
is well-nigh limitless. Booklets 
and folders of every description 
on “Insurance for Golfers,” “Hail 
Insurance,” “Tornadoes,” “Acre- 
age Investment,” “Blooded Live- 
stock,” “Rent,” “Work Horses,” 
“Fair Buildings,” “Livestock in 
Transit,” “Race-horse Insurance,” 
“Exhibitors’ Insurance,” “Sales- 
men’s Samples,” “Baggage” and 
“Mail Packages.” 

“A calm sea never made a 
skilful mariner” means in this 
case that the “dealer help” de- 
partment of the Hartford is prob- 
ably as efficient as it is because 
agent co-operation is not easy to 
get. Perhaps there are a few 
manufacturers who will read this 
whose dealer co-operation could 
be doubled in efficiency by adapt- 
ing a few Hartford ideas. 
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Keeping Up With 
The Times 


ns 


A FACT A WEEK 





To the Editor 
of THE TIMES: 


In behalf of the postal em 
ployes of Washington, D. C., I 
sincerely thank you for your 
splendid work in aiding us in 
our fight for increased com- 
pensation. The Washington 
Times has always stood ready 
to champion the cause of the 
deserving. I am sure you have 
earned the everlasting grati- 
tude of every postal employe 
in the country. 


JOSEPH HURWITZ, 
Sec. Local 140, N. F. P. O. C. 


Government depart 
ments are Washington’s 
big overshadowing indus- 
try—and The Washington 
Times is the peferred news- 
paper of this most import- 
ant buying unit. 


The Washington Times 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Is the Air 
Traveler Entitled to Ac- 
cident Insurance? 


Present Attitude of Accident In- 
surance Company Indicates That 
He Is Not Considered—This At- 
titude Would Be Justifiable Only 
If Air Navigation Were Consid- 
ered a Sporting Venture 


By Robert R. Updegraff 


HE insurance world is soon 

going to have to face the prob- 
lem, judging by the growing in- 
terest in aviation, of determining 
whether to discriminate or not to 
discriminate against accidents sus- 
tained in aviation. 

The New York World recently 
printed a dispatch from Atlantic 
City, portions of which read: 

“Holding that the definition of 
participating in aeronautics means 
riding in an airplane, even if not 
sharing in its management, Judge 
Ralph Donges of the Atlantic Cir- 
cuit Court has handed down an 
opinion holding that Mrs. Marie 
J. Fitzsimons Bew, is not entitled 
to recover $3,000 on an accident 
policy issued by the [Blank] 
Insurance Company to her hus- 
band, James .W. Bew, who was 
killed with Aviator Beryl Ken- 
drick in the fall of a seaplane at 
the Inlet on May 24, 1919. 

“The policy contained a clause 
which said any one participating 
in aeronautics renders it inoper- 
ative in case of death as a result 
of injuries sustained in an air- 
plane accident. 

“The Court’s opinion did not 
consider the question raised by 
Attorney Stern, that since the 
plane in which Bew was a pas- 
senger was engaged in passenger 
service for hire it was a common 
carrier, and the widow was en- 
titled to double the indemnity un- 
der the terms of the policy. 

“Aviators and insurance mef 
have followed the case with much 
interest owing to the fact that by 
this decision, which is the first of 
its kind in jurisprudence, the law 
on this phase of aerial navigation 
is established.” 
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ART. FRANCIS 
JOINS 


HOUSE FURNISHING 
REVIEW 


With keen appreciation of the advances 
ELECTRICITY is making to lessen the 
drudgery of the household and the need 
for constant expert advice and service to our 
Electric Houseware Manufacturers, the 


HOUSE FURNISHING 
REVIEW 


has added to its business staff 


Mr. Arthur E. Francis 


formerly of 
“Electrical Record” 


Mr. Francis will assume charge on August 
2nd of the Eastern Business Department 
of the “House Furnishing Review,” and 
with a record of 20 years in advertising 
and sales promotion, he comes to our 
friends well qualified to fulfill their every 


need in sales promotion. 


HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW 
253 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Now in its 29th year 
CHICAGO BOSTON | 
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Dealing in Futures 


Insuring Sales for the Years to Come by Paying the Premium of 
Advertising to Children To-day 


By Harry Varley 


IN spite of what the proverb 
says, you can teach an old 
dog new tricks—but it is hard. 
Training them from puppyhood 
in the way you want them to 
go, catching them when they 
are young and impressionable 
and making the most of their 
education at that time is the 
better way. And in this we 
humans are much the same. 
* o* * * * 


First impressions are strong 
—which is particularly true of 
_ advertised goods. 

There are three divisions in 
advertising to boys and girls: 





a—To sell them children’s 
goods. 

b—To have them influence 
their parents in the purchase of 
either children’s goods or those 
purchased by adults, in which 
class we would place breakfast 
foods, player-pianos, etc. 

c—To educate them, famil- 
iarizing them with a product 
so that when the proper time 
comes, they will remember it— 
and buy. 

It is the third method we 
are touching upon, though the 
subject overlaps and embraces 
the other.—“Printers’ Ink,” Au. 
gust 14, 1919. 








Advertisers in 


‘NORMAL INSTRUCTOR— 
PRIMARY PLANS 


do more than this.. 
FIRST—They sell the teacher 
150,000 of Them 
SECOND—The teacher tells the pupil 
10,000,000 of Them 
taught by our readers. 
THIRD—The pupils tell their parents 


Why does the teacher do this? Because our advertisers help her 
in her work. Let us tell you how. 


Our rates are only for the 150,000. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


WESTERN OFFICE 


708-710 Bapubte Bldg. 
Telephone Harrison 5844 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


CHARLES E. GARDNER 
Advertising Manager 





EASTERN OFFICE 


110 West 34th St. 
Telephone Greeley 3268 


NEW YORK CITY 
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If aviation is to be nothing but 
the sporting pastime of a few 
venturesome souls, the insurance 
companies may be justified in re- 
fusing to éinsure “participants.” 

But if, as now seems probable, 
air navigation is to take its place 
some of these days as a new mode 
of travel and recreation, can insur- 
ance companies sidestep their re- 
sponsibility to the public to write 
policies that protect against death 
or accidents from such cause? 

And is aviation so extra haz- 
ardous, anyway? As pointed out 
in a recent article in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, no less an authority than 
John North Willys recently stated 
that “The present-day airplane is 
safer than the motor car of twen- 
ty years ago.” 

It is not so much a question of 
whether the insurance companies 
can get a favorable court decision 
in such a case, or of whether their 
lawyers 
proof policies: -the important 
question is whether they are go- 
ing to wish ten years from now 
that they had met the problem 
fairly and squarely in 1920. For 
if the airplane is coming as a 
means of transportation, no acci- 
dent policy can be written in 1930 
with an aviation exclusion clause 
any more than such a policy could 
now be written which refused to 
pay a benefit if the insured sus- 
tained injuries or met death while 
crossing Broadway, New York, at 
Thirty-fourth street, because that 
crossing is extremely dangerous. 
And if eventually this aviation 
clause must be struck out of acci- 
dent policies, is it wise to delay? Is 
it not the worst kind of advertis- 
ing for any insurance company to 
refuse to pay a benefit which the 
public may think it justly should 
pay? In the particular case cited 
above a gentleman remarked to 
the writer, after reading the 
dispatch, “Well, for two years I 
have carried ‘an accident policy in 
that company, and if it isn’t 
going to cover aviation I don’t 
know as I’ll renew, because I ex- 
pect to make a flight in an air- 
plane soon. I don’t think they 
are half as dangerous as jitney 
buses, but just: because my acci- 


can draw up aviation- | 
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Arthur E. 
Cheesman 


is now a member of 
this organization. 


Mr. Cheesman will 
have charge of our 
newly equipped photo- 
graphic department— 
a position for which 
he is particularly well 
suited because of his 
long years of training 
in both the portrait 
and commercial fields. 


The advertising ser- 
vice that we can now 
give our clients in the 
matter of making such 
silver prints, enlarge- 
ments, and the other 
photographic work 
that is an indispensable 
part of many advertis- 
ing campaigns, is just 
another example not 
only of our desire to 
render full co-opera- 
tion, but of our ability 
to do it. 


Louis C. Pedlar, Inc. 


Counselors in Art 
246 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 







































































































physicians use. 





‘The National Ma 


of Medicine 
used by National Advertisers 


WANTED 


One National advertiser 
of a reliable watch for 


Write for Rates 
The American Journal of 


CLINICAL MEDICINE 


S. DeWitt Clough, Advertising Manager 
4753 Ravensweed Ave., Chicago 
H.R, Saunders, Eastern Representative 
17 W. 42nd St., New York City 

Telephone Vanderbilt 6753 
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' diate past-president, W. B. Somerset. 
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dent policy didn’t cover airplanes 
I'd be sure to get smashed up that 
way!” 

Of course, I do not pre 
sume to say what the insurance 
companies should do in this mat- 
ter; my desire is merely to bring 
up the point that right now they 
are getting some free publicity, 
whether they will or not, due to 
the newsy nature of aviation ac- 
cidents, that is not favorable. 

It would seem to be time for 
the insurance prophets to look 
ahead, with keen appreciation of 
the present advertising value of 
aviation. 


Will Protect Renters 


The Better Business Bureau of De- 
troit, co-operating with the newspapers 
of that city, has started~a campaign 
against a new form of “gouging” the 
public by landlords, as a result of in 
vestigations into the acute shortage of 
living quarters in that city. 

Many of the classified advertisements 
in the “To Rent: Flats, Homes, etc.,” 
are found to include the condition that 
the furniture contained be purchased 
by the renter, says a report from the 
Detroit Better Business Bureau. 
though the rental usually" appears to be 
reasonable, often the purchaser is given 
no assurance of continuation of his 
lease, and the scheme seems to be only 
a method of getting rid of a lot of 
cheap furniture, the bulletin concludes. 

Several of the newspapers of Detroit 
have announced that no want adver 
tisement offering a house or flat for 
rent where it is conditional that the 
furniture contained must be purchased 
will be received, the bulletin states. 


Spain Aids New Industries 


By a royal decree, 117 banks and 
financial institutions of Spain have 
given the right to form an industrial 
credit bank with the object of assisting 
struggling industries and the develop 
ment of new ones. In certain case 
also, the Government will exempt from 
taxation on profits and from stamp 
duties in connection with the formatim 
of new companies. There will 
be exemptions from import duties @ 
articles that cannot be obtained ® 
Spain, and that are necessary for thet 
new businesses. 


J. P. Patterson Heads Can& 


dian Association of Agencies 

John P. Patterson has been elected 
President of the Canadian Associatiot 
of Advertising Agencies. Other office 
are: First vice-president, E. Desbaratt 
second vice-president, J. McConnell 
secretary-treasurer, A. J. Denne; mem 
ber of committee, R. A. Baker; imm 
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Morning Record 
Meriden, Conn. 


Now operating New Goss Quad Press, doubling press facilities; 


Now occupying new addition to The Record building, giving 60 per cent 
increase in floor space; 


ares with new Plate Casting Machine, new Intertype and Linotype 
Ad-setting Machines, etc. 





A high-class, progressive newspaper, produced in a thoroughly modern 
plant. 


For years the leader in circulation, in volume of adver- 
tising, and in influence with Meriden newspaper readers. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations since 1915. 





All EASTERN Advertising Handled by the HOME OFFICE DIRECT 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Western Advertising Rep i 
Tribune Building, Chicago, Ill. 






































: fb ew AVERAGE per acre yield of potatoes, in 1918, in Colo- 
tado, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming and New Mexico, was 153.6 bush- 
els—60% more than the 95 bushel per acre average for the United 
States. 21,000 carloads of potatoes were shipped East from this 
territory, and farmers received $24,407,000 for their crop. 
These five states average $6,325 per farm in value of crops and live 
Stock. Total valuation last year, $1,201,713,550. 


Cover this rich agricultural territory with WESTERN FARM LIFE— 
only farm paper member of the A.B.C. in Colorado. 81% of its subscribers 
are in these states; 99% West of the Missouri. 55,000 subscribers are 
guaranteed for 1920. 


REPRESENTATIVES W- REPRESENTATIVES 
W. C. RICHARDSON, Inc. e F.S. KELLY 
381 4th Ave., New York { eE Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 
W. D. SHANK A. D. MC KINNEY 


Waldheim Bidg. Post Dispatch Bidg. 
Kansas City Denver- Colorado St. Louis 
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13206 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS IN 
FIVE JANESVILLE BANKS 


Janesville, Wisconsin, census figures show a popu- 
lation of 18,293, an increase of 31.6%. Out of that 
population, there are 13,206 savings accounts in the 
five banks of Janesville. This is an interesting state- 
ment because it has a very essential bearing on the 
purchasing power—dquality of the citizens—and the 
general desirability of Janesville as a ground for the 
introduction of goods or increasing the sale of goods 
already in the Janesville market. 


It is claimed that Janesville has the highest per 
capita bank deposits of any city in the state. The 
total bank deposits are $10,004,821, which means 
that for every man, woman and child there are $506 
in the vaults of the banks. The average savings de- 
posit is $295.12. . 


The Janesville Daily Gazette is distributing over 
nine thousand copies daily, has a Service Depart- 
ment ready to cooperate with its advertisers, work- 
ing in harmony to the end that goods advertised may 
move through the dealers’ hands and out to the pub- 
| lic with a minimum of resistance. Goods advertised 

in the Gazette are given the use of our prominent 
display window at the time the campaign is on. 
Dealers are assisted when desired with window 
trims while the campaign is on. 


Have you included Janesville, the fast growing 


city, now twenty thousand estimated population in 
your fall campaign? 


JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


M. C. WATSON, A. W. ALLEN, 


Eastern Representative, Western Representative, 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, bt 
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When Farmers and Middle Interests 


Co-operate 


Advertising Efforts of National Dairy Council of Canada Much Facili- 


tated—Maximum Consumption to Mutual 


By J. T. 


HE National Dairy Council 

of Canada, which is just get- 
ting ready to advertise on a large 
scale, illustrates a new condition 
of considerable significance in 
agriculture. It has to do with 
relations between producers, on 
the one hand, and milk distribu- 
tors and dairy product manufac- 
turers, on the other. Advertising 
is intimately connected with the 
new state of affairs. 

The public is fairly’ familiar 
with the antipathy which formerly 
existed between the producer and 
the dealer or manufacturer who 
stood between him and the con- 
sumer as a middleman. Produc- 
ing for a market prices in which, 
broadly speaking, were governed 
not by cost of production, but by 
the relation of a production never 
known in advance to a consuming 
demand, also never known ahead, 
the farmer often had discourag- 
ing selling experiences. And, 
characteristically, he did not 
blame the speculative features of 
his business, but something more 
tangible—the particular middle- 
man who bought his products. 

He called the private creamery, 

or milk wholesaler, or condensary, 
a skinflint, robber, crook, or 
something worse. When prices 
were unprofitable, he blamed the 
middleman for it. 
_ This feeling on the part of 
larmers was intense—as it still 
is among unorganized producers 
—and when they began to co- 
operate it was in a very bitter 
spirit. At early organization 
meetings the talk was not of 
economic principles involved, but 
usually of particular middlemen 
often mentioned by name. Ani- 
mosity actuated the organizers. 

And the middlemen fought 
back. They did their best, at 
first, to defeat organization, be- 
Cause they feared it. 
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Advantage 
Bartlett 


Co-operation between these two 
interests seemed at one time, and 
only a short span of years ago, a 
wild dream. To-day, viewing the 
subject broadly, one of the impor- 
tant economic benefits of co-opera- 


tion among farmers is the inci- 
dental co-operation of farmers 
and middlemen. 


One realization is that the great- 
est profit of each, and the greatest 
opportunity, lies in maximum vol- 
ume of business.. The farmers 
have learned that “turning the 
tables” on the middlemen, the 
principal purpose of many early 
organizations, made their selling 
position stronger, but far from 
solved the problem of permanent, 
dependable profits. They learned 
that they could only raise the 
wholesale price to a certain point, 
because beyond that point con- 
sumption would drop and their 
own object would be defeated. 

Middle interests in the milk 
trade began to realize that with 
producers exercising control over 
price, and with the latter’s keen 
scrutiny extending even to the re- 
tail price, they could anticipate 
business only on the basis of a 
fair but low margin, and that 
their success was vitally involved 
in the size of business done. 

Advertising consequently enters. 
Advertising by agricultural inter- 
ests is not simply clever business 
practice. It comes inevitably as a 
result of a condition of evolution 
in agriculture. Its whole tendency 
is to create dependable profits 
for producers through large vol- 
ume of business and efficient dis- 
tribution. 


THE CANADIAN FINANCING PLAN 


A gradual realization by agri- 
cultural ‘interests that organiza- 
tion is primarily not to combat 
the middleman, but to establish 
better distribution, is responsible 























































































WANTED-THE LINK 


Between Tremendous 
Advertising 
and 
Big Sales to 
the Drug Trade 


The door is open to a 
red blooded live wire, ex- 
perienced in writing real 
salesmanship letters and 
circular matter that sells. 


A man is wanted who is 
capable of interesting the 
retail drug trade in nation- 
ally known products, backed 
by the largest advertising 
appropriations ever put be- 
hind proved “‘best sellers” 
—such as Bayers Tablets 
of Aspirin, California Syr- 
up of Figs, Danderine and 
Cascarets. 


No small-calibered man 
has a chance but here’s a 
real worth-while oppor- 
tunity for a well qualified 
mail order correspondent 
who can push special deals 
and keep the trade advised 
of advertising plans, etc. 


Write at once with record 
of past promotion work. 


Wm. E. Weiss, General Manager 


Sterling Products Co., (Inc.) 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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for a rapidity of co-operation and 
a success which is spreading all 
over the continent. In Canada, 
the National Dairy Council is in- 
augurating a co-operative adver- 
tising campaign which, in the mat- 
ter of funds, illustrates the extent 
to which middle interests and 
farmers are ready to co-operate, 
and the ease of comprehensive ac- 
complishment which such _ co- 
operation implies. 

Some two dozen provincial and 
national associations connected 
with the dairy industry in one 
way or another are represented 
on the council. On the basis of 
membership associations, the com- 
plexion leans more toward the 
farmer than the distributor or 
manufacturer, The several pro- 
vincial ‘dairymen’s associations, 
various breeders’ clubs and some 
milk producers’ selling associa- 
tions are members. The creamery, 
cheese, ice cream, milk  con- 
densary and milk powder manu- 
facturers, as well as the milk 
distributors, have association mem- 
bership. The annual fee is $100 
for each representative sent. 

Every manufacturer in the Ca- 
nadian dairying indfistry, together 
with milk and cream distributors, 
is requested to contribute to the 
council an annual. sum based on 
his volume of business. The basis 
of contribution is one cent for 
each hundred pounds of butter 
fat, and one-third of a cent for 
each thousand pounds of milk. In 
the case of milk bought on a but- 
ter-fat basis—as much is—the 
whole milk assessment does not 
apply. The payments to the coun- 
cil are made semi-annualy, ex- 
cept in the case of cheese, which 
is made once a year. 

Dealers and manufacturers Have 
already contributed substantially 
to the council. The first assess- 
ments of individual producers are 
just being collected as this 1s 
written—an annual fee of fifty 
cents. 

While the National Dairy Coun- 
cil of Canada is under producer 
leadership, and many of its initial 
efforts have been ‘in connection 
with matters which directly inter- 
ested producers more than others, 
actual contact with thousands of 
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The Important Mid-Eastern Tractor Belt 
Where Implement & Tractor Age Dominates 











The importance of the Mid-Eastern Belt as a Tractor Terri- 
tory has been recognized by the ‘decision of the National 
Tractor Demonstration and Show Committee of the National 
Implement and Vehicle Association to hold the 


Next National Tractor Show 
at Columbus, Ohio 


This is the territory that has been dominated for years by the 


Implement & Tractor Age 
Springfield, Ohio 


Tractor and allied manufacturers interested in the develop- 
ment of this territory in connection with an exhibit at the 
Tractor Show are invited to correspond with us. 

January 20th will be published the Pre-Convention 
Number. 


February 20th will be published the Convention 
Number. 





Space should be reserved in both issues. 


IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR AGE 


Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio. 
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producers all over Canada is 
facilitated and maintained through 
the good offices of the manufac- 
turers and distributors. In mak- 
ing the first collection of indi- 
vidual producers, E. H. Stone- 
house, president of the council, 
himself a milk producer, wrote a 
letter, which was printed as a 
leaflet and distributed in quanti- 
ties to manufacturers and distribu- 
tors. It was sent out by the latter 
with patron checks. 

This leaflet made the collection 
of funds the routine arrange- 
ment, only to be stopped by the 
individual’s definite notification to 
the concern buying his milk that 
he did not care to contribute. 
Many of the farmers thus reached 
could not have been approached 
through dairy associations. This 
method would have been far more 
.laborious, far less effective, and 
would not have reached a large 
number which the adopted method 
did—farmers belonging to no as- 
sociation. 

“You have been saved hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars,” 
wrote Mr. Stonehouse, “by the 
Dairy Council keeping the ex- 
press companies and the railway 
companies from getting increased 
rates for the shipment of cream 
and milk. The council is going to 
start an educational campaign to 
try to get the public to appreciate 
the importance of drinking more 
milk and eating more dairy prod- 
ucts, both from the point of view 
of good health as well as econ- 
omy. 
efficient so that it may be always 
ready to protect our interests, and 
to do the educational work we 
have on hand, every milk producer 
in Canada should _ contribute 
something to the funds of th: 
council. 

“We have decided to ask each 
dairy farmer to give us fifty cents 
a year for that purpose. The 
easiest way to collect this money 
is by getting the factories, cream- 
eries, distributors and all those 
who gather milk or cream to keep 
fifty cents out of the next pay 
check from each patron and send 
the money to the council. I hope 
you will agree. to this. If you 
object to contributing fifty cents 
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Santiago - Chile 
Member of the Associated Press 
The Leading and Most 
Modern Chilean Newspaper 











Net paid daily circulation over 
50,000 copies 
18 to 24 pages 





ASK FOR NEW RATE CARD 


Rate per inch $0.90 to $1.42 
according to contract 





CHILEAN 
COMMERCIAL BUREAU, Inc. 


Sole U. S. Representative 
141 Broadway New York 














Connect With Chicago 
and the 


Great Central Market 


I have recently sold my own 
active, prosperous business, and 
am open to consider proposals 
looking to the establishment 
and operation of a CHICAGO 
OFFICE for an Eastern house. 

20 years successful experience 
in Advertising, Trade Paper, 
and Magazine Work, in all its 
phases—selling ability and ex- 
ecutive capacity—thorough 
knowledge of printing problems 
—marked achievement in cir- 
culation building,—this epito- 
mizes my preparedness to profit- 
ably serve the right concern. 

I have an efficient organiza- 
tion, and an impressive, well- 
located, completely-equipped 
office ready for use. 

Highest references will be 
furnished. 


HERBERT S. BROWNE, 
608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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I WISH TO CONNECT 
WITH SOME LARGE 
MANUFACTURER — or 
Established Advertising or 
Selling Agency — seeking 
the services of a MAN 
OF EXCEPTIONAL 
ABILITY. 


I offer the training and experience 
of over twenty years in results- 
producing for very large concerns, 
in varied lines. Thoroughly com- 
petent—as promotion and general 
sales manager, trainer and handler 
of salesmen, personal salesman, 
advertising director, “plan and 
copy man,” etc. American; age, 
44: health, perfect; habits. clean; 
glad to earn an interest in the 
right business; location, immate- 
rial. Kindly cover all information 
and requirements in first letter, 
and I will do the same. Address: 
“T. A..” Box 60, Printers’ Ink. 
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Syndicate 
Advertising Service 
For Sale 


This syndicate advertis- 
ing service has been ap- 
proved and used by news- 
papers and advertisers all 
over the country. The 
present owner has letters 
from prominent newspa- 
per men indorsing his 
idea as being one of the 
really successful syndicate 
services; must sell be- 
cause of other business in- 
terests; cuts,. copy and 
mats of proven worth go 
with the service; $5,000 
cash. D. S., Box 71, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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to our council, please notify the 
concern to which you are deliver- 
ing your milk, and the money 
will not be deducted from your 
pay. If they do not hear from 
you, they will understand that you 
are willing to help our work by 
giving us this contribution.” 

The plan explained in the cir- 
cular was also announced by the 
council in farm paper advertise- 
ments. 


ADVERTISING PLANS MADE 


The Canadian council is young, 
but it is ready to jump off with ad- 
vertising efforts already broadly 
planned. Campaigns in which 
trained women lecturers, graduates 
of agricultural colleges and special- 
ists in dietetics visit consuming 
centres and under the auspices of 
Boards of. Health, Child Welfare 
Leagues, and kindred organiza- 
tions, give lectures and demon- 
strations before women’s societies, 
school children and the like, are 
prominent in the general plan. 
These campaigns will be assisted 
by advertising in the local news- 
papers. 

“In addition,” D’Arcy Scott, 
secretary and general counsel, 
informs the writer, “we contem- 
plate a general newspaper cam- 
paign from coast to coast, as- 
sisted by the judicious use . of 
posters. This work will take 
about $60,000 a year.” 

The exact amount which will 
be available for the advertising 
work is not yet known, and the 
council will modify plans if nec- 
essary. 

There are evils associated with 
unorganized distribution of farm 
products which are attributable to 
middle interests. In many cases 
the middle fellow simply can’t do 
business any other way. He is 
the victim of customs and condi- 
tions. Some of these evils are best 
reached and overcome through co- 
operative selling by producers, 
and when the latter set out they 
seem to be waging war on the 
middleman. Co-operation does 
force different methods on mid- 
dle interests, but in the long run 
these new conditions are actually 
to the best advantage of the mid- 
dleman, too. 
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We Want a Man 
Who Can Work With Words 


OMEWHERE in America there is a man who 

can write—really write—direct-by-mail adver- 
tising copy. He is not a producer of skimmed- 
milk copy—copy that glides gracefully along the 
surface of a subject without saying anything or 
getting any place. He gets right down to the very 
tip-end of the root of the matter, and builds on 
facts. His messages make men pause, ponder and 
purchase. 





We want that man. 


He belongs with us. He will be at home here, 
and very happy. Because we are his sort of folks. 
His salary will be based on ability and experience. 
And we can offer him an unusual opportunity in 
this young man’s organization—the fastest-grow- 
ing direct-by-mail advertising house in the country. 


We are not going to kill this man’s interest and 
ambition by keeping him at work on cheap mail- 
order propositions. He will aid in the preparation 
of great national direct-by-mail campaigns for 
well-known manufacturers. 


We are frank in saying that we do not know this 
man. Perhaps he is a youngster, just starting on 
the Road to Realization. Or maybe he is a bit 
older—a little more experienced—a real producer 
who is seeking a permanent connection among 
happy, hard-working humans, where good con- 
structive work will be appreciated. At any rate, 
this we do know, our man is, above all else, a 
practical, forceful writer. 


If you have reason to believe that you are this 
man, write us a frank, friendly letter today. Send 
us a photograph of yourself as well as samples of 
the work you have done. Also give us an idea of 
the salary you would require. In short, tell us 
all about yourself, your work and your ambitions. 





THE DIRECT ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


W. E. Henxer, Chairman of the Board 


Burton Bicetow, President A. J. Ranpatt, Secretary 
Max weELi DroxeE, Vice-President B. G. SALTZGABER, Treasurer 


538 North Capitol Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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TO MANUFACTURERS IN 
THE EASTERN STATES 


A big, broad-gauged advertising, merchandising and sales exec- 
utive will shortly be open for a proposition with a manufacturer of 
a product sold through retail channels. 

No man whonr I know—and I know a number of sizeable men 
here and abroad—is better qualified by experience and ability to 
do big, resultful work than he. 

This does not mean that hé has not already done big work—for 
he has, very big work—but he is now ripe for even bigger things. 

No man can decently talk about himself the way the other fel- 
low can. 

Many a man who can readily sell anything from toothpicks to 
talking-machines is handicapped by a very natural reticence in 
selling himself. 

That is why I have taken it upon myself to write this advertise- 
ment for him. . 

These are the things he knows from practical experience and 
natural ability: 

(1) human nature, the prime factor in the handling of people; 

(2) the retail business and therefore the retailer’s viewpoint; 

(3) advertising from the retailer’s, the manufacturer’s and the advertising 
agency viewpoints; 

(4) advertising copy—he is one of the first few in the couritry, and his work 
is now, and for several years has been, appearing in magazines and 
newspapers; 

(5) dealer service (a much-abused and misunderstood phase of advertising 
and salesmanship) from both the manufacturer’s ang the dealer’s 
viewpoints ; 

advertising media and their relative values, with almost the exactness 
of an advertising agency space buyer; 
(7) merchandising, selling, markets—with the addition of a pretty clear 
perspective on the procedure and prospects of export business. 


(6 


~ 


In short, he has a well-rounded equipment for a sales and adver- 
tising director (either or both) of an enterprising manufacturer 
of goods sold through retail channels. 

His habits are exemplary—he is essentially a family man, a 
student of his profession, and an inhabitant of his own well- 
selected library. 

I suspect that he would welcome a connection with a manufac- 
turer outside of New York City—perhaps in a small manufac- 
turing community. 

Certainly he would want some arrangement whereby he could 
share in the success of his work and thus feel that he had his 
life’s work ahead of him. 

He is not an advocate of advertising extravagance, because he 
knows how to get results without it. 

The manufacturer who gets him will have an indefatigable 
worker and a man of vision who has the ability to make his vision 
come true. 

There are no secrets in his career and all the facts of-his record 
are easily available. 

Manufacturers who are interested in this man will please com- 
municate with 
L. R. M., Box 74, Printers’ Ink, New York. 
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What is happening now in the 
dairy industry of Canada, and is 
imminent in other lines of agri- 
culture there and here, all points 
to the final elimination of much of 
that old hostility between farm 
producer and intermediate buyer. 
And when farmer and middleman 
forget it, and attack industry 
problems together, they will ac- 
complish great things. 


Miss Robinson in South Ameri- 
can Advertising Work 


Miss Hester D. Robinson, who was 
peaty with the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, at New 
York, will take charge of the adver- 
tising department at Buenos Aires for 
the W. L. Smith Company, general 
representative in South America for 
a number of American manufacturers, 
including The B. V. D. Company, 
Cheney Brothers, Utica Knitting Com- 
pany, Corticelli Silk Company, Oneida 
Community, Ltd., and Pompeian Mig. 
Co. 


Moves Advertising Office to 
New York 


The R. L. Watkins Company, Cleve- 
land, manufacturer of “Mulsified Co- 
coanut Oil Shampoo” and other prod- 
ucts, has recently opened a sales and 
advertising office in New York. Paul 
O. Richmond, president of the company, 
and Malcom B. MaclIntire will place 
all advertising from this office. The 
home office of the company remains at 
Cleveland. 


The Chatham Agency Formed 
at New York 


The Chatham Advertising Agency has 
been recently formed and incorporated 
at New York by Miss L. Z. Guck and 
Miss Bertha Bernstein, who was recent- 
ly with the A. M. Sweyd Co., Inc., New 
York. 

Arthur M. Smith, recently with Sher- 
man & Bryan, Inc., New York, has 
joined the staff of this new agency. 


“Tycos” Founder Dead 


Frank Taylor, aged seventy-five, a 
founder and former president of the 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., died at his home in _ that 
city on July 26. In 1866, with H. F. 
Richardson, he began making the ther- 
mometers ‘which, through advertising, 
have since become widely known. 


Joins Continental Publishing 


Company 
Bernard O’Donnell, formerly with 
the staff of the Toronto World, is now 
a member of the advertising ‘staff of 
the Continental Publishing Company, 
Montreal. 
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Sales Manager 


Wanted 


by old established house manu- 
facturing one of the best-known 
Nationally advertised furniture 
specialties in the world. (Sales 
over $1,000,000.00 annually— 
with 20 salesmen. ) 


The man we want is fairly 
young; he has ginger - and 
brains as well. He knows the 
value of National advertising 
and has been trained to sell it, 
as well as merchandise, to the 
retail dealer. He can _ take 
bright young men and train 
them to sell by proven methods. 
He can route them and guide 
them and build them into effi- 
cient salesmen. 


All this, in addition to being 
able to learn our product and 
conduct a mail sales campaign, 
is necessary. Mail sales and se- 
curing dealer’s co-operation 
with our advertising, under 
present sales manager, is the 
first job—then the sales mana- 
gership when you are found 
worthy. 

A young man experienced in 
training and handling salesmen 
for a Nationally advertised spe- 
cialty can start at a reasonable 


salary and get a better one 
when he _ demonstrates his 
worth. 


If you don’t know how to 
“sell” the dealer on National 
advertising, you are not the 
man. 

If you are actually qualified 
as outlined above, tell us about 
it and an interview will be ar- 
ranged at your convenience. 


Address B. R., Box 73, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 











































































































Investment Advertising 
Executive Wanted 


Conservative investment house, 
located in Atlanta, doing a 
mail-order mortgage bond busi- 
ness, desires to engage young 
man able to assume direction of 
advertising and mail-order sales. 


Helpful qualifications -are :— 


—advertising experience; 
—the investment view point 
or ability to acquire it; 


—faculty of writing sales 
letters and developing 
promotion material; 


—ability to supervise print- 
ing. 
If not an experienced invest- 
ment advertising man we want 
one who can develop quickly 
into such an executive as de- 
scribed. 


The man engaged will be given 
responsibilities and freedom of 
direction which will permit him 
to exercise his ability and he 
will profit thereby. Salary to 
start, about $2500. Future 
compensation governed by ap- 
plicant’s demonstrated worth. 


Your letter of application will 
be .our first means of judging 
your fitness for this position. 


Address S. H., P. 0. Box No. 822, 
City Hall Station, New York City 
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American Activities in Spain 


The “Trade Supplement” of the Lon- 
don Times in commenting on the Span- 
ish market for British and American 
merchandise says: “Go where you will 
in Spain you see evidence of the com- 
petition of the United States. Their 
motor cars are everywhere. Their type- 
writing machines, of different makes, 
have fine shop window displays in every 
city. But it is in propaganda work that 
the clearest evidence of American su- 
periority is seen. When one notices 
in a hotel an American monthly devoted 
to export trade interests, with 300 
pages entirely in Spanish, and another 
American publication of 400 pages ad- 
vertising American products written en- 
tirely in Spanish one knows that these 
must also be extensively circulated in 
business circles. 

“It is in readiness to supply that the 
American manufacturer is strengthening 
his position. The shopkeeper who wants 
British goods and cannot get them is 
the man to be considered. He must be 
supplied. Otherwise, given another six 
months in which orders are refused at 
home but are accepted and executed 
from the other side of the Atlantic, it 
is easy to predict the course of trade 
in Spain during the years to come. It 
is a market well worth retaining. When 
a great community is ready to purchase 
high quality goods it would be the 
height of folly not to strain every ef- 
fort to supply the demand.” 


Calling Attention to the Seamy 
Side, 

Fifty-four line single column dis- 
play space was used in the New York 
papers the morning of the second yacht 
race to call attention to a muncipal 
shortcoming. It reads: “Yachts and 
Sewage. Fhe citizens of New York 
who visit the cup races are requested 
to observe the filthy condition of the 
waters of our rivers and bays, a men- 
ace to health and a disgrace to a civil- 
ized community.” The advertisement 
was signed, Edward Hatch, Jr., 621 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


mroage P 9 
Killian Joins Joern’s Copy Staff 

Tom Killian has left the Associated 
Press to become a member of the copy 
staff of the Arnold Joerns Co., Inc. 
advertising agency, Chicago. Mr. Kil- 
lian formerly was assistant managing 
editor of the Philadelphia North Amer- 
icam and recently was in charge of rep- 
ortorial publicity of the Leonard Wood 
national campaign committee. 


Widdicomb Phonograph Ac- 
count with Detroit Agency 


The Widdicomb Furniture Company, 
manufacturer of the Widdicomb phono- 
graph, Grand Rapids, Mich., has put its 
account in the hands of the Green, 
Fulton, Cunningham Company, advertis- 
ing agency, Detroit. 
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Are You the Man— 
Do You Know the Man— 


to fill our need for a copy chief ? 
The Job— 


is Chief of our Copy Department. 

It involves more than writing copy. 

It means working with the executive and the other departments 
of this agency. It means knowing good copy from bad—sound, 
selling stuff from spell-binding bunk—enough about type and 
layouts to be reasonable with the art department. 

It means getting out of other men all the good they have in 
them and still making them happy. 

It means unusual opportunity to start something—initiate, create 
and carry out—but always rationally and for a good reason. 


The Man— 


He must be able to write good copy, but much more important 
he must be a real copy chief instead of a copy writer, so he can 
start things, get them done and get them done right. 

He must know something about how they do things in good 
agencies and in the national advertising field. 

He should be of middle age and, of course, have those qualities 
of industry, loyalty, enthusiasm, education and experience that 
such work demands. 

He may be in some agency now as a copy chief, or with the 
stuff in him that makes a copy chief. Or, having agency and 
merchandising experience, he may be with some advertiser or in 
some other field 


The Opportunity— 


This agency has not grown so large as to shut off all oppor- 
tunity for its men. Yet it is thoroughly established and success- 
ful, with a present volume of business larger than the average, 
and ample financial backing to assure steady growth. 

Located in a middle western city large enough to be attractive, 
and small enough to make life worth living. 

This agency has attracted to itself several of the best known 
men in the advertising field. 

We will always want to pay this man just what he is worth, 
and the more we have to pay him the better we'll like it. 

If you are the man for this job write at once, tell us all about 
yourself and your experience, and show us what you've origi- 
nated and written. 

Or, if you know our man, it will be a real favor to us and to him 
to show him this advertisement. 


Address “S. H.,” Box 70, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising A few weeks ago 
and the an important = 
cision was made 
Rights of the which influenced 
Stockholder about 400 , peo- 
ple, the stockholders of a certain 
big concern. They may not know 
yet that the decision affected them 
all vitally, but it did. When, and 
if they do find out, will they have 
something to say about it? Per- 
haps they will, and perhaps they 
won’t. Anyway, the decision 
which affected almost 400 people 
was made in a little back office. It 
was done something like this: 
The advertising manager went 
up to the president, who was sup- 
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posed to represent the stockhold- 
ers, with his advertising plans for 
the following year pretty well 
laid out. The president, who had 
been talking to two of his di- 
rectors and some bankers the day 
before, looked it over, ran a blue 
pencil through a few items, and 
then said: “George, we’re not go- 
ing to do any advertising this 
year; at least not for a while. 
Take this list, look it over again, 
and bring it back to me in about 
three months. We'll know then 
better where we stand. In the 
meantime don’t spend a nickel; 
we've got to draw in our horns a 
little bit. Money is tight and 
there is no telling what’s going to 
happen, so we'll just cut out on the 
advertising.” 

And Mrs. Thomas W. Johnson, 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, didn’t 
know anything about this decision, 
but she was vitally affected just 
the same. When Tom Johnson 
left her all his money in preferred 
and common stock of the com- 
pany mentioned- above he did so 
on the realization that one of their 
greatest assets was the amount of 
good will on the books. Being a 
good business mar he realized 
that without any tangibe assets to 
speak of this firm could start in 
again and get money on its name. 
That is, it could go out and in- 
duce people to back them to the 
extent of several million dollars, 
because of the good will which 
its product had built up through a 
period of years. This good will 
consisted of something far more 
important than a line of belting 
and the four walls of a factory. 
More important than merely a 
“good name in the trade.” It had 
been built up through a consistent 
use of advertising and the regis- 
tering of a trade-mark name on 
the consciousness of the American 
people. Tom Johnson realized 
that this kind of good will could 
not be built up overnight. He 
also realized, for he was a good 
business man, and he would say, 
if he were alive to-day, that good 
will which can’t be built up over- 
night can be destroyed almost 
overnight by a stoppage or a giv- 
ing up of a consistent advertising 
campaign. The firm that adver- 
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tises merely to sell a product is 
working on the wrong end of the 
line, as a great many of the big- 
gest men in advertising have said 
time and time again. The really 
big thing advertising has to sell is 
a name, a consciousness and a 
personality back of the business to 
the great American public which 
makes up its customer list. If 
this thing is allowed to lapse or 
to be forgotten for a moment by 
the great number of purchasers 
because they have not seen the 
name in print, a tremendously 
valuable asset is wiped right off the 
books. In this way, then, the 
minority stockholder is affected 
every time an advertising cam- 
paign is stopped for even a mo- 
ment. For what chance do they 
get to say anything about it? It 
may sound like a very radical 
statement, but the following almost 
could be proved in a_knock- 
down - and - drag- out argument: 
That the president or board of 
directors who cut out an adver- 
tising campaign without taking a 
referendum of their stockholders 
are doing a thing which is almost 
as unjust to the real owners as 
the man who wraps up the 
tangible assets of the company 
and takes a steamer for some un- 
known port in South America. 





Procter & The action of the 
Gamble vs. ge ole dy 
The Whole- eliminating the 

salers wholesale grocer 


as a factor in the distribution of 
that company’s products—which is 
referred to in an article in this 
issue of Printers’ INK—is some- 
thing which the wholesaler will 
do well to consider very carefully. 

A company which has. attained 
a position of unequaled impor- 
tance in its field would not sever 
relations which have endured for 
three-quarters of a century unless 
it believed that it was justified in 
doing so. 

The wholesale grocer will ac- 
complish no good purpose by call- 
ing names or by intimating that 
he has been “betrayed.” Intro- 
spection— not recrimination — is 
called for. 
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There are several questions 
which the wholesale grocer might 
ask himself. For example: 

Can he distribute the manufac- 
turer’s products more economic- 
ally than can the manufacturer 
himself? Can he prove it—or 
does he merely think it? 

Can the wholesaler who is a 
manufacturer as well as a whole- 
saler expect co-operation, forever 
and a day, from those who are 
manufacturers only? 

Is the wholesale grocer a dis- 
tributor—as he claims to be—or 
merely an order-filler—as some of 
his critics say he is? 

What service does the whole- 
saler render the public that can- 
not be rendered, equally well and 
at equal or less cost, by some 
other method of distribution? 

Does the wholesaler realize that 
he has responsibilities as well as 
“rights.” 

Does he realize that he owes 
much to the public and that he 
must serve his masters with an 
eye not solely fixed on profit. 

Does he realize that at this stage 
of the world’s history it might 
not be a bad idea for him to ask 
himself, “How little can I take 
and keep going?” rather than 
“How much can I make and get 
away with?” 

Finally, if he believes—as he 
must—that advertising is the lever 
which has made it possible for 
certain manufacturers to push 
him to one side, why doesn’t he 
employ it himself ? 





Under-Pro- Bankers are im- 
portant peo ple. 


duction Not ‘py this token 


a Safeguard what bankers say 
on fundamental conditions is 
usually important. Sometimes 
they say serious things. The al- 
ways interesting and usually ac- 
curate “Bache Review,” for ex- 
ample, in the current issue con- 
tains many words which sound 
authentic. If our interpretation 
of them is correct, however, they 
indicate a state of mind which is 
decidedly one-sided in regard to 
economic matters. First they 
quote with appreval a statement 
attributed to John Donlin, head 
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of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation 
of Labor, made in Montreal: 

“The wage earner is just as 
much responsible for the high 
cost of living as any other agency. 
If every worker doing physical 
labor would insist that production 
equal pre-war times, there would 
soon be a reduction in the price 
of commodities. The higher 
wages go, and the more produc- 
tion falls off, the more the worker 
is going to be hurt.” 

Immediately following this 
statement, in bold-face type, is 
the heading “Under-production a 
Safeguard.” If Mr. Donlin’s 
words, sound economically, and 
quoted with approval by the edi- 
tor of this banking sheet, are to 
be followed, why is under-produc- 
tion a safeguard for capital? Is 
the worker supposed to produce as 
much as he possibly can up to the 
time the factory closes down be- 
cause production is high, or is in- 
creased production a rule which 
shall be followed only by labor 
and ignored by capital? For 
later, under the heading quoted 
above, the following sentence ap- 
pears: “Under-production leads 
to or increases demand, and de- 
mand is what keeps trade active. 
If the demand is continued and 


increasing, it leads to prosperity, 


or keeps it from breaking down.” 
Increasing demand by the very 
simple process of under-produc- 
tion does not seem to be a very 
good economic policy for bankers 
to preach. It is, in fact, rather a 
statement which would have been 
snappy and up-to-date some 200 
years ago. 

Is it possible that the particular 
banker who wrote the statement 
quoted could have confused in his 
mind over-production and under- 
consumption? The next state- 
ment would seem to indicate that 
this might be the case: “There is 
no evidence anywhere of general 
over-production in this country 
as yet; in fact, as a rule, inven- 
tories are unusually low. There 
is, however, an over-supply in 
some particular lines like silk, 
wool and leather.” Are these sur- 
plus stocks really an over-supply 
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due fo over-production, or did the 
public simply stop buying certain 
things like clothes and shoes be- 
cause they thought the price was 
too high? We have never heard 
labor in these industries accused 
particularly of producing too 
much. 

If this over-supply is due to 
over-production would it not be a 
good plan for someone to advise 
these companies to advertise 
where people can get the over- 
supply, rather than to suggest that 
under-production is a good safe- 
guard? There is not much of an 
over-supply of wool and leather, 
particularly, in the average house- 
hold at the present time, yet the 
crowds of people who wait to buy 
when prices come within reach of 
their pocketbook would seem to 
indicate ‘that there is under-con- 
sumption and that demand waits 
merely for fair prices and infor- 
mation. No determined, consis- 
tent and -well-planned effort, in 
other words, has ever been made 
to dispose of some of these over- 
supplies which are piled up in cer- 
tain quarters. Demand is what 
keeps trade active, says this par- 
ticular banking shegt, and _ that 
statement, we believe, will be 
backed up by most economists. 
But the way to keep demand 
active is not to restrict sup- 
ply, especially by throwing 
consumers out of employment. 
That is equivalent to the foolish 
practice of killing the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. To have 
the eggs, we must keep the goose. 
Likewise to have healthy demand, 
we must keep workers at their 
work. 


Pawling & Harnischfeger’s 


Appointment 
The advertising agency of Critchfield 
& Company, Chicago, has secured the 
account of the Pawhng & Harnischfeger 
Co., of Milwaukee, manufacturer of 
cranes. Copy will be placed in the 
trade press. 





Wm. H., Saul Joins Agency 


William H. Saul, formerly associated 
with the Magazine ‘of Wall Street, New: 
York, has joined the staff of the Met- 
ropolitan Advertising Company, also of 
New York. 
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GHENEY BROTHERS' 
FourtTu & n r 
NEw YorgeE. 


June 28th, 1920. 


Mrs. Edith Wetmore, Editor, 
Fashion-Art, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Mrs. Wetmore, 


I honestly don't believe that I 
have seen a greater improvement in any 
magazine than that which has taken place 
in Fashion-Art under your direction and 
want to congratulate you most sin- 


T <r + 
serely on it. 


With kind regards and all good 
wishes, 


Sincerely yours, 


CHENEY, BROTHERS, 


Adverfising es ie 
bf 


Horace €leveland. 


HC /FW 


That Mr. Cleveland’s opin- 
ion of Fashion-Art is shared 
by other advertisers is evi- 
denced by the September 
issue.— 


By far the largest volume of 
advertising in the history of — 


FASHION-ART 


RICHARD A. PICK, Publisher Eastern Office—Aceolian Bldg., 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 33 W. 42nd Street, New York 
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When I| Was Twelve 


I sold soda water in the local drug 
store and ran the grammer school 
paper. 

In high school and college I clerked 
in drug, grocery and clothing stores, 
meanwhile either editing or managing 
high school weeklies, college semi- 
weeklies, souvenirs and year-books— 
anything to earn an honest dollar and 
to satisfy my love for printers’ ink. 


After college came the editorship 
of two small, but well-known, trade 
papers and then—after two years— 
the War. 

Home again and a new position, ad- 
vancement, but not contentment; each 
added dollar in salary, every new re- 
sponsibility, has meant a step farther 
away from advertising and selling. 

I want to get back to it all and am 
willing to make sacrifices in order to 
do so. There is much for me to learn, 
but I feel I know human nature and 
considerable about MY LINE. 

Possibly some sales promotion or ad- 
vertising manager will see in me the 
material he needs. I am 27 years of 
age and married. 

Address A. M., Box 75, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Somewhere, i in New 


York City, or vicinity, 
is the advertising man 
we’re looking for. This 
Company plans the extension of 
its advertising activities through 
an organization of District Ad- 
vertising Managers. The first 
of these is now to be selected. 
His headquarters will be in New 
York and we prefer to consider, 
at this time, only Eastern men 
familiar with Eastern conditions. 
The man selected will work under 
the personal supervision of Tim 
Thrift, Advertising Manager. If 
you are interested in this opportunity, 
and if you have had sufficient experience 
to qualify as a well-informed advertis- 
ing man who knows how to work with 
others in an organization, write us com- 
— details and send your photograph. 
ose whose applications receive favor- 
able consideration will be later inter- 
viewed in New York by Mr. Thrift. 
Address—in confidence if desired— 
Advertising Department 
The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
E. 40th Street and Kelly Avenue, Cleveland, Ohie 
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Agency 
Association Has Many 
Meetings 





A? the executive meeting of the 
American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies held last week 
at Asheville, N. C., new standards 
of qualification for membership in 
the association were adopted and 
the decision made to hold the an- 
nual convention of the association 
at Chicago on October 12, 13, 14 
and 15. 

The meeting was attended by 
James O’Shaughnessy, executive 
secretary of the association; 
Clarence A. Hope, Harry Dwight 
Smith, John P. Hallman, A. W. 
Erickson, John Benson, William 
H. Johns, J. Wesley Barber, W. T 
Mullally, W. R. McLain, Jesse F. 
Matteson, Thomas E. Basham, 
Newcomb Cleveland, Collin Arm- 
strong and. Frank A. Arnold. 

A meeting of the Advertising 
Agencies Corporation, which has 
as its members most of the 
agencies forming the American 
Association of Advertising 
Agencies, and a meeting of the 
Southern Council of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies were also held. Speeches 
were made by members of the 
agency association before the con- 
vention of the Southern news- 
paper publishers. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy informed 
the publishers that a new Army 
recruiting advertising campaign 
will be undertaken by the Adver- 
tising Agencies Corporation, and 
outlined the work which the 
United States Shipping Board ex- 
pects the agencies to do. 

The Southern council of the as- 
sociation elected the following 
new officers: 

E. E. Dallis, president; H. L. 
Staples, vice-president, and W. R. 
Massengale, secretary-treasurer. 

Those in attendance for the 
meeting were: Jefferson Thomas, 
Wayne Thomas, S. O. Landry, 
Morton Caldwell, E. E. Dallis, 
Burton Wyatt, J. W. Webb, 
Henry Tritschler, Thomas E. 
Basham, W. R. Massengale and 
H. L. Staples. 
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Golden Rule of Spsinens 
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Honest Merchandise 
Truthfully Advertised 


An advertising agency composed of men 
who have been notably successful as 
manufacturers, sales managers, and ad- 
vertising managers in Nationally known 
enterprises. 


You will appreciate our service and skill- 
ful co-operation. In every way we will 
measure up to what you think an adver- 
tising agency ought to be. 


ROY B. SIMPSON, President 
915 Olive St. 
SAINT LOUIS 





































Population 66,138 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. Earning millions in wages. Paper established 1880 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 19,000 Daily teas re 





Flat Commercial rates 6/4 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 














RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED 


CHARLES J. HIRT, Managing Director 
ELECTROTYPES, STEREOTYPES and MATRICES 
Save Duty, Time and Expense 
Head Office: 185 RICHMOND ST. WEST - TORONTO, ONT. 
Plants at: MONTREAL, TORONTO, LONDON, WINDSOR 

















“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” | 











Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


URING a voting contest in a 

college advertising class things 
went unanimously for the old- 
fashioned testimonial form of ap- 
peal, It appeared to be a con- 
firmed conviction that no message 
can be mofe certain of its audi- 
ence and response than the 
straightforward recommendation 
of the man or woman who has 
used the product and likes it. 

This is an opinion that the 
Schoolmaster has shared, some- 
times secretly, then again openly. 
He has met considerable opposi- 
tion when the subject was dis- 
cussed. Many friends contend 
that the testimonial advertisement 
is well nigh extinct. 

That there is always a new 
method of presenting the fact 
story and the outspoken enthu- 
siasm of a user, is demonstrated 
by one of the new Western Elec- 
tric power and light advertise- 
ments, three columns wide, in 
farm journals. 

John Horning, a farmer of 
Maiden Rock, Wis., was a user 
of the Western Electric outfit. 
He was so enthusiastic in his 
praise of the product that he was 
asked to write an advertisement 
for the campaign then running. 
He did so, starting off with a 
half apology to the reader: 

“Unfair, you may say, for a 
farmer like me to write an ad- 
vertisement on Western Electric 
Power and Light Outfits when I 
already have one. But is it un- 
fair if I tell the truth? You may 
disagree with my ideas, but I am 
not asking you to buy a Western 
Electric if you do not believe in 
it. I’ll go further and say don’t 
buy any plant until you have 
seen them all. That’s what I 
did.” 

It is the quiet, easy conviction 
of the user’s piece of copy that in- 
terests the Schoolmaster.. It may 
have been doctored up a bit by 
some copy man. But it must be 
genuine in its main essentials, for 
it bears few of the dog-marks and 
familiar phrases of the profes- 


sional copy-writer. It just flows 
along, smoothly, modestly and 
with walloping earnestness. We 
have room for a paragraph or two 
only : 

“IT never wrote an ad—but I’ve 
used one of your outfits a year— 
so here goes. In my case, it was 
several weeks before I realized 
that in the pulley on my outfit I 
had a work-horse that was as 
valuable by day as the light was 
at night. Of course, I know 
there are other plants with pul- 
leys, but I do not know whether 
their engines can take care of an 
extra: load or not. Maybe they 
can—they should. A big, husky 
engine, like a mule, is no good if 
it balks.” 

The- Western Electric is fea- 
turing such letters and setting 
them up in an unusually at- 
tractive, readable manner. The 
Horning advertisement is almost 
as entertaining as to drive out 
and sit a-talking with a_ real 
farmer. 

x* * * 

In a tourist town, where the 
bay front ran along one side of 
the main business street, the 
Schoolmaster observed a millinery 
shop on a house-boat. It was, in 
other words, a floating store. 
The lady proprietor had failed in 
three locations on the main street, 
but the Floating Millinery Shop 
was such a novelty that it drew 
trade. 

When the famous baseball 
teams were warming up in the 
South, one window dresser of a 
music store thought of an idea 
that “brought down the house.” 
As members of the class perhaps 
know, the Victor company 1s 
producing small white models of 
the “His Master’s Voice” dog. 
and placing them on sale at 4 
moderate price. 

Taking advantage of the base- 
ball fever, the window dresser 
marked off a diamond and placed 
the small Victor dogs on bases, 
running bases, as fielders, etc 
Then a grandstand was packed 
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Qik THOMAS LIPTON, in a special interview, talks 
\ on foreign trade, Bruce Barton writes “Business as 
a Spiritual Enterprise.” Thomas L. Masson pokes a 
little good-natured fun at advertisers with the psychol- 
ogy bug. R. K. Sewell tells the experiences of 
Ringling’s Circus in selling a one-night stand. 


for August 


22 other “how” articles with unusual illustrations 
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Seeking a RealOpportunity 
as 
ASSISTANT 

SALES & ADV. MGR. 


OUNG man,, now managing a 

chain of retail stores, supervis- 
ing every detail from sales planning 
to copy writing wants a connection 
offering a real future. 


He is conversant with advertising 
and sales promotion; he has so 
goods on the road. 


He is anxious to join an organiza 
tion that has a good product, plus 
an idea to sell. 


24 years old; in appearance, person- 
ality and manner exceptionally fitted 
to make friends, win confidence and 
assume responsibilities. 


A organization that depends for 
its success on the enthusiasm, 
loyalty, vision and intelligent effort 
of its men will find him an asset. 


It is not immediate returns that 
he wants. IT’S POSSIBILITIES 
THAT INTEREST HIM. 


“WA,.,” Box 76, care Printers’ Ink. 











IN 
LOS ANGELES 


IT IS THE 





MEMBER A. B. C. 


Government Circulation Statement 
April 1, 1920 


134,686 


Dominates et Metropolis of 
the West 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Chica 


New 
Lester J. Clarke, ‘G. Logan Payne Co., 
604 Times Bide. 432 Marquette Bidg. 




















Mail Order 
ADVERTISING 


Twenty-seven years ago, when we 
Started to write mail- Ket parodia: 
ing, it was in its infancy. To-day 

is only in its early childhood. There 
are opportunities almost completely neg- 
lected even now, in numerous lines, 
numerous countries and numerous lan- 
wages. Investigate! 220 West 42nd 
t., New York. Phone: Bryant 5907. 


SCOTT & SCOTT 
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| with them. The effect was most 
striking and amusing. 

* 


The Schoolmaster is impressed 
by the number of special shops 
and chain stores that are crop- 
ping up everywhere. What does 
this portend? Is the manufac- 
turer experiencing trouble in dis- 
tributing his goods? Is he tiring 
of internal store politics? Large 
department stores, with a sort of 
monopoly in their territory, have 
a stubborn and sometimes dicta- 
torial policy. The maker of a 
new line is finding it increasingly 
difficult to secure adequate dis- 
tribution, without making conces- 
sions that go against the grain, 

If you ask these specialty-shop 
people, they avoid the real issue 
and generalize by saying: “Oh, 
the American people are great for 
specialization, They are growing 
weary of trying to buy everything 
in one store. They feel more con- 
fidence in the specialty shop, where 
concentrated attention is de- 
veloped and encouraged. Then 
again, prices are apt to be con- 
siderably cheaper in _ smaller 
stores, provided they cater to one 
demand. The manwfacturer makes 
a direct outlet for his goods. He 
can sell more economically and it 
makes him independent.” 

Certain it is that in little more 
than a year these little shops have 
blossomed like so many spring 
flowers. A friend was shopping 
with his wife not long ago and 
she insisted upon going to a cer- 
tain street and a certain store for 
a bead bag. The fact was made 
known that certain interests have 
gotten together and are starting 
a chain of little ‘ ‘Handbag Shops.” 

The Schoolmaster “sat in” on 
a conversation last week, where 
was told the life story of a man 
who, twelve years ago, came from 
ge: as a poor emigrant, scarce- 

a dollar to his name. -He started 





“‘Goes into the merchandis- 
ing problems of clients”’ 


Sales Promotion Literature 


608 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, IIl. 

















GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 
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manufacturing waists for women, 
in a modest way, succeeded and at 
last conceived the idea of small 
waist shops in the larger cities, 
starting with New York. This 
scheme was an immediate success 
and women were quick to re- 
spond. No other line of merchan- 
dise is handled. 

The class is familiar with the 
nation-wide chain of men’s shirt 
shops, and the latest development 
is a string of boys’ shops, where 
outfitting for growing youngsters 
is the one and only feature. 
There are nut shops and toy 
shops, bread shops and special 
stands for certain advertised bev- 
erages. The encouraging phase 
of it is that these little shops have 
their own advertising manager, 
who attends to extensive cam- 
paigns. 

Are we to become a nation of 
little specialty shops? The idea 
is growing, that's certain. 


When your duaseindin doesn’t 
appeal in one market, a little 
search will sometimes find another 
where it meets with readier accept- 
ance. A broker in food products 
related to the Schoolmaster an in- 
cident illustrative of this truth in 
connection with Sunsweet Prunes, 
which have been recently adver- 
tised nationally. 

Being put up in five-pound pack- 
ages, the jobbers in his city, with- 
out exception, when approached 
with the proposition, threw up 
their hands. Prunes in five-pound 











More Than 4,500 Dealers 


in confections and soft drinks 
in the Philadelphia territory 
subscribe to the 


RETAIL a@aets LEDGER 


Twice a Month ; Sub. $1.00 a Year 
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Harry Simmons 


Have you 
Noticed 

The change 
In style of 
Rogers & Hall 
Copy? 

Look at 
Page 31, 
Printers’ Ink 
Monthly 

for July. 
Copy and 
Layout 

By Simmons! 


29 South LaSalle Street 
Telephone State 5499 
CHICAGO 


Why not have Simmons write it > 








Agency Space 
AVAILABLE 
IMMEDIATELY 


—At Madison Sq. 

—5,000 square feet 

—North, South, East and West 
light 

—Modern high-class building 


Apply to S. A. PENNOCK 
1107 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
(Sixteenth Floor) 


AN 














‘CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALL IN 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


TORONTO LIMITED MONTREAI 




















WoRLD 
SALESMAN 
A Monthly Journal of 
International Trade 
Founded 1917. Published Yokohama, Eng- 
lish, Japanese, Chinese, Spanish sections. 
World-wide circulation. Powerful medium 
for developing trade. Sample copy 10c. 
182 West 4th St., New York 

















MANY ADVERTISERS 


COMPLAIN 

that their list gives them 
either too much or too little 
circulation in lowa—that It 
is hard to strike a balanced 
if you are one of 
them, send for our ‘‘lowa 
and Nebraska Club Break- 
fasts for Space Buyers.’’ 

.S.—September forms close 
Aug. 5th. Rush your copy. 


CORN BELT FARMER, DES MOINES, IOWA 



















AMERICAN 
CUTLER 


Official Organ of American C Mfrs., 
6,500 copies monthly, reaching hardware 
dealers and jobbers. Sample on request. 


1& Park Row New York 


The 25c monthly azine that 
tells nares tranaact Busine b 

mail—Advertisi ing, Col- 
lecting, Cata ne. Booklets, Cir- 
culars, Letters, Office ame. Money 
Saving Ideas. Since 1916 the official 
magazine of The Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association. 6 mos. $1; | year $2. 

POSTAGE 18 East 18th St., New York City 
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packages—no one would buy such 
quantities! Strenuously as he ar- 
gued, not a single one of the city 
jobbers would place an initial or- 
der. 

In desperation, the broker cast 
around to see what he might do 
with his two-carload assignment 
of prunes. He finally approached 
a concern operating a chain of 
creamery stores. This firm had 
never handled prunes of any kind, 
but the idea appealed to it; and 
not knowing that the public 
“would not buy” them in five- 
pound packages, the prunes were 
placed in the stores in sight of 
customers, 

They sold so fast that the two 
carloads vanished in a few days, 
One of the stores reported twenty 
packages sold in a single hour. 





Chicago Agency Makes Ap- 
pointments 


Changes in the personnel of the ad 
vertising agericy of Robel & Bryant, 
Inc., Chicago, include the appointment 
of Ida B. Muriset as general office man- 
ager and corresponding secretary; Paul 
Crissey, sales manager; Matthew A. 
Carpenter, space buyer; W. J. Pralle, 
manager of mechanical department. 





E. F. Kalkhof Made Adver- 
tising Manager 


Emil F. Kalkhof, who has been asso 
ciated with the Invader Oil Co., New 
York, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the American Oil Co., with 
headquarters in Baltimore. 
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YOU CANNOT BUY OUR IDEA 
UNLESS IT WILL SELL YOUR GOODS 


B:B SIGN Co... 
3el-347 Fifth Ave NY 
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ARTISTS WANTED 


Several strictly first-class 
mechanical photo-retouchers. 


ADDA & KUENSTLER STUDIOS 
37 East 28th Street New York City 














GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders, 3%x6% in. $10.0 
Each additional thousand 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in... 
Each additional thousand 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in... 
Each additional thousand 
FREE—our large package of sample 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., 
525 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 











HELP WANTED 





Advertising Manager and sales promoter 
for a chain of grocery stores; must un- 
derstand the food line; unusual oppor- 
tunities for ambitious man. Box 527, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Artist, strictly Al mechanical retoucher 
on Catalog work for well-known New 
York Engraving House. Steady position, 
highest wages. Address Box 536, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





HOTO RE CHERS 
ISTS—PHOTO RETOU 
il HOWARD-WESSON-CO. 


ENGRAVERS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





advertising solicitor wanted by 
= York House rated AAAA, on a 
brand-new advertising proposition that’s 
a winner; virgin territory, leads, and 
every help given. Minimum order pays 
$50.00 commission. Address Box 532, 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED— Assistant to Publishers’ Rep- 
resentative. Excellent opportunity for 
some young man with “pep and go. 
Must have experience and acquaintance 
with New York Agencies and National 
Advertisers. Cover details in reply for 
interview. Address Box 534, P. I. 


An additional artist is required on our 
si A man who is ‘qualified to work 
in conjunction with our creative layout 
department in the preparation of attrac- 
tive advertising illustrations. Howard- 
Garfield-Gray, Advertising Illustrators, 
Kresge Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 











MANAGER, ADVERTISING. A man 
of ability to organize and handle the 
Service Department of an established 
printing concern. An interesting propo- 
sition will be offered to party able to de- 
velop this department, plan and handle 
the work and even to sell its services. 
A real opportunity for a person with 
initiative to make a life-long connection. 
Write fully past experiences. Box 539, 
Printers’ Ink. 





. Personnel and Publicity Man 


Wanted by Gas and Electric 
Corporation 
Preference is for a young man with 
some experience in personnel and pub- 
licity work, but primarily one with the 
Proper qualifications to execute this work 
in accordance with the policies of the 
Company and with a minimum amount 
of supervision from its executives. : 
is position is a new one in a steadily 
stowing organization and presents an 
Unusual opportunity. Address Box 526, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—Advertising Manager wants 
young lady stenographer with secretarial 
qualifications. Must have experience, ini- 
tiative and ability to assume office details 
and responsibilities. State full particu- 
lars and salary desired. Address Box 
533, Printers’ Ink. 


Young Man—tTrained in Research and 
Trade Investigations. Preferably a man 
with thorough knowledge of farm and 
agricultural conditions. —- oppor- 
tunity with Development Department of 
high-class pyblisher in Southwest. Reply 
in detail. i. C. H., Box 550, P. I. 


An opportunity is offered to a bright 
young man to take charge of the 
Advertising Copy Department of The 
Washington Post. 

He must have experience; be original 
and versatile in ad writing. 

, State salary desired. All communica- 
tions treated confidentially. 

Address Arthur D. Marks, Business 
Manager of The Washington Post, 
Washington, D. C. 


SALESMAN, Printing. A _ prominent, 
growing concern has splendid opening 
for a capable salesman. A _ high-class 
man who can bring results will find real 
co-operation, helpful leads furnished and 
interesting proposition—in return for 
initiative, sincerity and ability. A posi- 
tive opportunity for person who has 
made good—but wants to better himself. 
Salary and commissions or straight com- 
missions. Box 540, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy and Layout Man 


Ours is a small agency, rapidly 
forging ahead. There are some big 
things in sight. An agency copy 
man who can handle a grist of 
moderate things well, while the 
bigger ones develop, will find this 
an opportunity to insure a happy 
future. If you write in human 
style and are versatile in layout 
work, write us. Danielson & Son, 
Providence, R. I. 


Woman Copy Writer 


The services of a young lady trained 
in producing retail advertisements are 
desired in the promotional department 
of the Elgin, Ill., Courier. Must pos- 
sess keen conception of merchandise in 
all branches and have due regard for 
art in typography. Splendid opportunity 
in a highly developed and appreciative 
organization. Tell all about yourself 
and remuneration expected in a letter 
or wire for appointment. Charles W. 
Hoefer, Director of Advertising, North- 
ern Illinois Group, Beacon News Build- 
ing, Aurora, III. 
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Correspondent and Direct Mail Special- 
ist wanted by New York textile house; 
must have thorough working knowledge 
of compilation and care of mailing lists, 
ability to plan and write forceful selling 
letters and to supervise mail campaigns. 
Position offers unusual opportunity for 
developmert. Write, giving full details, 
age, experience and salary expected. Re- 
plies strictly confidential. Box 528, P. I. 


SALES MANAGERS—One of the larg- 
est and most rapidly growing manufac- 
turers of paints and varnishes is open 
to receive the applications of men who 
have successful records as sales mana- 
gers to take immediate charge of branch 
offices and sales districts in Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Indiana. In re- 
plying state past experience, qualifica- 
tions, age, reference and salary desired. 
Box 523, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy-and-Idea Men, 
Look Here! 


More than one agency man is headed 
for “nowhere in particular” via the 
“rut” of doing one kind of work well, 
when he can really do two or three 
kinds well. Are you one of these men, 
lying becalmed in your present position? 
If so—if you have sound selling ideas 
and ability to make your ideas felt in 
copy and layout, there is a place where 
you can grow in the Advertising De- 
partment of a large business a short dis- 
tance from New York. Write, stating 
age, experience and salary expected, to 
Box 530, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


Young man of advertising experience of 
two or three years, handy with the pen, 
to meet big people in a trade publica- 
tion of standing and merit—one of the 
leaders in its class. It is really a good 
opening for the right kind of an ambi- 
tious man and offers opportunities for 
development that are unusual. 
* Salary dependent upon ability and 
experience of the applicant. Territory 
East or West with headquarters either 
in New York or Chicago. 

What have you to offer? 

Box 531, I Printers’ Ink. 














ABLE COPY MAN WANTED 
BY TEXTILE AND APPAREL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
MUST BE EXPERIENCED, 
PRACTICAL AND ORIGINAL. 
WRITE FULLY. BOX 544, P.I. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
WANTED 


EUROPEAN 


Patent Rights on successful and meri- 
torious U. S. invention. Have facilities 
for disposing of same on commission 
basis. Will handle proposition of ap- 
proved and tested merit only. Address 
Box 538, Printers’ Ink. 








HOUSE ORGANS — MARKET LET. 
TERS — PROSPECTUSES — FINAN. 
CIAL, COMMERCIAL WRITING 
PRE-EMINENCE 30 YEARS. GIL 
LIAM’S BUREAU, BOSTON, MASS, 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


MAIL ORDER 


BUSINESS WANTED 
Will invest $25,000 to $50,000 in 
purchasing an established mail- 
order business. Write, giving full 
particulars as to the character of 
business, volume of sales, loca- 
tion, etc. 

All communications will be held 
in strictest confidence and returned 
upon request. 

D. G. Redmond, Torresdale, Pa. 


























































WEEKLY 
LETTERS TO 
SALESMEN 


your ,salesmen my 
stimulating weekly letters. 
One month’s trial service, 
$1. John J. Lutge, Sales 
and Advertising Counselor, 
363 West 27th St. New 
York City. 









Send 































POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN WITH SELLING 
AND ADVERTISING EXPERIEN(CL 
WOULD ACCEPT POSITION WIIE 
HIGH-CLASS ORGANIZATION. BOX 
541, CARE OF PRINTERS’ INK. 




















SUCCESSFUL EXECUTIVE 
now employed as manager of af 
important department in a large 


manufacturing corporation, seeks 
change. Box 548, Printers’ Ink 


MARKET ANALYST 


Conducted dealer investigations, making 
recommendations for sales and advertit 
ing campaigns. Two years’ agency & 
ricnce, six years newspaper writer. ¥ 
travel anywhere. 30, university training 
Box 543, Printers’ Ink. 
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Department Store Advertising Manager, 
now employed by concern doing a mil- 
lion and a quarter annually, seeks bigger 
opportunity; East preferred. Salary to 
start, $65. Box 524, Printers’ Ink. 
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Assistant Advertising Manager of Na- 
tionally advertised, high-class product 
wishes broader field, preferably with 
agency service department. Box 552, 
Printers’ Ink. 





YOUNG WOMAN DESIRES POSI- 
TION AS ASSISTANT TO ADVER- 
TISING MANAGER. ADVERTISING 
AGENCY EXPERIENCE. BOX 542, 
CARE OF PRINTERS’ INE. 





Women’s Fashion Artist 
Young woman, Pratt Institute training, 
department store and agency experience, 
good in pen and ink or color. Refer- 
ences. Moderate salary. Available imme- 
diately. Bernice Lunger, care F. & R. 
Lazarus & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 





Advertising Man—Through a change in 
business control an advertising man be- 
comes available. Nine and one-half 
years’ experience in writing trade-paper 
copy, bulletins, trade letters, catalogues, 
etc. Knows printing and purchasing. 
Leaving present place highly recom- 
mended. Address Box 529, P. I. 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN, high 
calibre, successful record, now manager 
New York and Eastern Office Western 
publications, seeks new connection due 
to consolidation. Experienced in general, 
class and export fields. Office available 
if wanted. tails in confidence on re- 
quest. Box 537, Printers’ Ink. 





Will Handle Technical Account in 
Spare Time 

Sales engineer has sufficient spare time 
to handle one account. Eight years’ ad- 
vertising experience. Has handled over 
20 technical accounts, both with manu- 
facturer and with agency. Chance to 
secure part-time service of an expert 
at reasonable charge. Box 549, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Production Manager 
Executive head of agency production 
department—young woman with twenty 
years’ advertising experience, buying 
art work, type composition, printing and 
plate work; also editing and handling 
copy. Would like an opportunity for 
broader development with mercantile or 
manufacturing concern to whom this 
knowledge and experience could be val- 
uable. Address Box 525, care P. I. 


. 7 
Publicity Man 
with long and successful record will be 
open for new connection in the fall. 

Thoroughly competent to manage cam- 
paigns, to conceive, direct and turn out 
newspaper and magazine stories that will 
go, and to edit class periodicals. 

Wide experience in original and force- 
ful printing, photographic illustration, 
educational motion pictures and lectures. 

Interested only in work calling for 
constructive thinking, organizing ability 
and conscientious effort, and in which 
the co-operation of editors and public 
may be expected and enlisted. 

Address Box 535, Printers’ Ink. 








AGENCY CONNECTION DESIRED 
by well-seasoned newspaper and trade- 
paper solicitor. Knows how to ap- 
proach, handle and keep the account 
when sold. Box 545, Printers’ Ink, 
833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





Experienced advertising man. Creative 
ability. Executive and house-organ, trade- 
paper editorial experience. Alexander 
iamilton training. Now employed. De- 
sires connection as advertising manager 
and editor of trade paper or advertising 
manager of concern Middle West. Ad- 
dress Box 555, Printers’ Ink. 





FARM PAPER SOLICITOR 
whose experience has given him a splen- 
did acquaintance with Middle Western 
advertisers and agencies wishes to join 
the organization of a strong agricultural 
paper. Publication does not necessarily 
have to be the largest in its field, but 
one that has possibilities of development, 
and with growth offer a real opportunity. 
Box 554, Printers’ Ink. 





COMMERCIAL RESEARCH 
Market surveys and business investiga- 
tions by trained man, experienced in re- 
search work in manufacturing and adver- 
tising. Studies of field for new products 
and expansion of existing markets; elec- 
trical industries, chain stores, farm ma- 
chinery, tires, etc. Thorough, reliable, 
ten years’ experience. At present in 
charge of merchandising and statistical 
data for strong agency. Box 551, P. I 





EDITORIAL OR ADVERTISING 
WORE 


A young man of 39, who possesses a 
thorough knowledge of editorial work— 
mainly in the technical field—wishes an 
opportunity to demonstrate his ability in 
the editing of a trade or technical paper 
or in the Advertising Department. 
Thorough knowledge of writing, plan- 
ning and layout of ads and other forms 
of publicity. Good copy writer. Prac- 
tical printer. Box 553, Printers’ Ink. 





I WANT POSITION IN TERRITORY 
WEST -OF CHICAGO TO PACIFIC 
COAST AS SALES MANAGER OR 
REPRESENTATIVE of some high- 
grade food item that is marketed through 
grocery F gy Spent ten years in 
merchandise brokerage business; past 
two years Pacific Coast sales manager 
for a national food product. Am 36 
years old; married; can give gilt-edge 
references from New York to San 
Francisco. Box 546, Printers’ Ink. 


LAST but— 
still resourceful. An advertising and sales 
literature writer who can present general 
or technical subjects in an original, hu- 
man, appealing, profitable fashion. Ex- 
rienced producer of entire campaigns. 
een analyst. N.Y.U. training. Two years 
of exceptional experience. Box 556, P. I. 
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EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


The proper presentation of outdoor adver- 
tising requires unusual care in space selec- 
tion, design, execution, construction and 
maintenance. That advertisers may be 


assured of efficient country-wide service, 
plants are maintained by the Thos. Cusack 


Co., at 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND 
NEW ORLEANS 
BUFFALO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
DENVER 
LOUISVILLE 
ATLANTA 
MEMPHIS 
NASHVILLE 
YOUNGSTOWN 
DULUTH 
SUPERIOR 
ST. JOSEPH 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
HARRISBURG 
PUEBLO 
LINCOLN 
ASHTABULA 
ALTOONA 
LORAIN 
SOUTH BEND 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 
PITTSBURGH 
WASHINGTON 
MILWAUKEE 
KANSAS CITY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
ROCHESTER 
TOLEDO 
OMAHA 
COUNCIL BLUFFS 
DAYTON 
HARTFORD 
SPRINGFIELD 
WILMINGTON 
CAMDEN 
AKRON 
JACKSONVILLE 
ST. AUGUSTINE 
DAVENPORT 
ROCK ISLAND 
MOLINE 
BALTIMORE 
ELKHART 


‘Jhos. G (sack oC. 
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Largest Morning 
Circulation in U.S.A. 


\Other Mornin§ Papers 
in IMinois, Indiane 
Iowa. Michigan 

Wisconsin” 


—— 





More than one-fourth of all morning 
papers printed each day in Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Michigan and Wisconsin 
are Chicago Tribunes. The combined 
circulation of all other morning papers 
in this rich territory (with double 
the population of all Canada) was 
1,117,344, according to latest reports. 
The circulation of The Chicago Daily 
Tribune is in excess of 


450,000 


Write for The Chicago Tribune’s 1920 BOOK OF FACTS 














